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On Taking a Stand 








Appropriate to the Needs of Education 


A Guest Editorial by MAYNARD BEMIS 
Executive Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 


_—* all that some people can say at the 
end of a day is that it’s done. In an editorial 
last June, Editor Elam seemed to suggest that 
too frequently about all Phi Delta Kappa can 
say at the end of a Biennial Council, a program 
year, or a local or national conflict over an edu- 
cational issue is that it’s done. 

We've overstated the case, of course. No one 
denies the contributions of Phi Delta Kappa’s 
commissions, research symposia, publications, and 
isolated chapter action projects. But it is true 
that over the years our contribution as individual 
chapters and as an international organization has 
been minimized by an habitual inc!*nation just to 
talk to ourselves. Our meetings provide a forum 
for our individual professional growth, and this is 
good. But it is not enough. Leadership does not 
result from a studied avoidance of anything that 
might smack of pressure group activity. Our im- 
pact on the educational problems and issues of 
the day is far below the potential of nearly 200 
united chapters and 32,000 active members. 

An aggressive effort to translate the ideals of 
research, service, and leadership “into a program 
of action appropriate to the needs of public edu- 
cation” is the stated purpose for Phi Delta Kappa’s 
existence. But on the international level, at least, 
no machinery exists for the determination of what 
Phi Delta Kappa’s stand shall be on any of the 
kaleidoscopic range of changing educational is- 
sues. No one is in a position to speak officially 
and authoritatively for the fraternity. There is no 
official Phi Delta Kappa stand. 

There is reason to believe that this condition 
is contrary to that which the great majority of 
Phi Delta Kappans wants for the fraternity. A ran- 
domized sample of 600 good standing members of 


Phi Delta Kappa was asked recently: “Do you 
think that Phi Delta Kappa’s role at the head- 
quarters level should include active support of 
national legislation intended to improve free public 
education?” Of the answers received to date, 173 
said yes; 12 said no; 11 were undecided. By what- 
ever reasonable standards of significance one 
might apply, it is evident that Phi Delta Kappans 
want their influence felt. 

Last winter a committee of Phi Delta Kappans 
selected by the seven district conferences studied 
the future role of the fraternity and made some 
bold suggestions. The Board of Directors has now 
released this report and has asked that it be trans- 
mitted to the 27th Biennial Council for careful 
consideration and study. 

We commend particularly two of the five gen- 
eral conclusions reached by a majority of the 
committee: (1) Phi Delta Kappa should develop 
the machinery through which our appropriate 
stand on critical issues in free public education 
can be determined and definite action at interna- 
tional and chapter levels taken. (2) Phi Delta 
Kappa, as a man’s organization, should meet its 
responsibility to men in education by efforts to 
improve the status of men in the profession and 
by recruiting superior talent to the profession, with 
particular emphasis on the recruitment of able 
men. 

Obviously, we shall abide by the Council’s de- 
cision, whatever it is. But we hope it will be to 
encourage Phi Delta Kappa to stand for some- 
thing more than fellowship and professional self- 
improvement—that steps will be taken to estab- 
lish the machinery through which Phi Delta Kappa 
can take a stand “appropriate to the needs of 
public education.” —M. B. 
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Things ARE Happening 


All Over... 


. . - and they are things which 


rapidly professionalize school administration. 


Here the 


executive secretary of CASA summarizes a decade of progress 
which amounts to a quiet revolution. That much remains to 
be done is evidenced by the fact that his group has just re- 
ceived $346,000 to continue its work. Other articles in this 
KAPPAN pinpoint the admitted weaknesses of school ad- 


ministration as a profession. 


By HOLLIS MOORE, JR. 


COLORFUL character in Guys and Dolls 
A has a line in one of the songs which goes, 

“T'll tell you what’s happening all over.” 
Such was the impossible assignment I agreed to do 
at the request of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN editor. 
Certainly, I make no claim to know everything 
that is happening all over in school administration, 
but I’m cheered by some recent major undertak- 
ings concerned with school administration which 
affect education generally throughout the country 
and may, therefore, be of wide interest to KAPPAN 
readers. 

To place “what’s happening” in 1959 into its 
historical perspective, we are forced, first of all, 
to reflect on the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration. Beginning in 1950 (with 
antecedents as far back as 1947), the CPEA was 
an attempt to study school administration in all 
its aspects. It was a five-year program with some 
experimentation, some research, and some evalu- 
ation of how the people who administer America’s 
public school systems are initially selected, pre- 
pared, and kept up to date as to research. Implicit 
in all of the CPEA endeavor was an analysis of 
the scope of the school administrator’s job. 

During the five-year period 1950-1955 the 
CPEA was based on sizeable grants to eight 








MR. MOORE (Mu 707) is executive secretary, Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of School Administra- 
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regional universities—presumably “leading institu- 
tions” in the training of school administrators. Five 
were private; three were public. During this stage, 
exploration of ideas fanned out in many directions. 
Of course, less than 100 per cent of them really 
seemed to be going anywhere; nevertheless, many 
important changes and improvements resulted. 

The period 1955-1959 saw some of the early 
projects continued. New institutions, particularly 
in the South and Southwest, were added to the list 
of recipients of grants, and concentration was in 
the area of graduate program improvement. 

The Committee for the Advancement of School 
Administration—an agency created as a part of 
the structure of the American Association of 
School Administrators—began in 1955, supported 
by funds from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
The committee’s job in essence was to observe the 
institutional projects as they completed their 
original plans and as they reached conclusions 
about actions necessary to give lasting professional 
status to school administration. 

This issue of the Pot DELTA KApPPaN, with its 
several articles by and about school administrators, 
comes during the waning months of the ten-year 
program. 

But “waning” is hardly an apt term to use. Look 
at the events of the past handful of months: 

1. School administrators became the first na- 
tional group of professional educators to adopt 
requirements for membership in the association 


' Results of the CPEA are catalogued in some detail in Studies In 
School Administration, an AASA publication. 
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based on completion of graduate study in ac- 
credited institutions. 

2. The national accrediting council which 
serves the field of teacher education has, for the 
first time, agreed to develop and stand by a set 
of rigorous standards for institutions which pre- 
pare school administrators. 

3. A council of thirty-three colleges and uni- 
versities with outstanding programs for the prepa- 
ration of school administrators has been given 
what appears to be a firm lease on life, an excit- 
ing program, and apparently adequate funds to 
carry it all out. 

4. Some state associations of school adminis- 
trators are vigorously at work on some of the 
“depth” issues—and rather ticklish ones at that— 
such as agreement on a code of ethics and sanc- 
tions for the code’s enforcement. 

5. Several states are making changes in certi- 
fication requirements for school administrators 
which, for the first time, show sensitivity to the 
innovations achieved through the CPEA and its 
affiliate enterprises. 

6. The United States Office of Education, 
through its Cooperative Research Project, has sup- 
ported two significant research projects in the 
field of educational administration, and shows a 
disposition to support others which are imagina- 
tively conceived. 

7. The 1960 AASA yearbook (to be dis- 
tributed in January, 1960) will, for the first time, 
recommend policy concerning the identification, 
selection, preparation, and continuing education 
of school administrators; further, the book will 
recommend professional sanctions and controls 
which will assure continuity of progress and pre- 
vent backsliding. 

8. The Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration has been extended almost 
five more years with greatly increased funds and 
new opportunities for leadership in all aspects of 
development of the profession. 

Let’s look more closely at each of these eight 
developments. 


Membership Requirement 

No single event has so suddenly and dramati- 
cally focused the attention of school superintend- 
ents on graduate education as has the question 
which was put to them in February, 1959, “Shall 
we add the following paragraph to the constitution 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators?” 

Beginning on January 1, 1964, all new members of 


the American Association of School Administrators 
shall submit evidence of successful completion of 
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two (2) years of graduate study in university pro- 

grams designed to prepare school administrators 

and approved by an accreditation body endorsed by 
the Executive Committee of AASA. 

Supporting the affirmative were 71 per cent 
of the active members of AASA who voted on the 
amendment. The action was significant on several 
counts. The most obvious, of course, was the ef- 
fort of school administrators to regulate associa- 
tion membership on a high plane of graduate 
study. Second was the recognition of the necessity 
for accreditation of graduate programs. The daring 
nature of the action can be seen when viewed 
from this angle: The “two years of graduate 
study” requirement was higher than the current 
certification standard in all but a dozen states. 


Accreditation 


Perhaps the most important result of the action, 
however, was the flood of events which it pre- 
cipitated. The first order of business was to get 
going with accreditation. In an amazingly short 
period of time, several developments have taken 
place. The Executive Committee of AASA desig- 
nated the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education as the accrediting body 
referred to in the amendment. 

An assistant to the director of NCATE was ap- 
pointed September 1 with primary responsibility 
in the area of school administration. 

A special subcommittee to prepare standards 
for administrator-preparation programs was ap- 
pointed by NCATE. 

A special visitation and appraisal committee 
was appointed to NCATE. This committee will 
produce an extensive form to be completed by all 
institutions which are currently accredited for 
teacher education by NCATE and which desire 
approval for two years of graduate study in school 
administration. The Visitation and Appraisal 
Committee will then review these forms, okay 
some institutions on the strength of their written 
reports, and recommend for the rest appraisal 
on the scene by an accreditation team. Reports 
from the teams will subsequently be reviewed 
by the committee and recommendations made 
to NCATE for approval or disapproval. (At the 
time of the visit, institutions will be accredited 
for all teacher education, not alone school admin- 
istration, although special attention will obviously 
be given to the latter.) A report from both the 
Standards Committee and the Visitation and Ap- 
praisal Committee is expected by early 1960. 


The UCEA 


The University Council for Educational Admin- 
istration was a part of the 1955-1959 Kellogg- 
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supported program at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The council has assumed a steadily 
expanding role. It is now incorporated and has 33 
leading colleges and universities which pay mem- 
bership support (although the bulk of its funds 
come from a new grant from the Kellogg Founda- 
tion which was announced in the spring of 1959), 
a board of directors, and a professional staff of 
two persons. 

Already the UCEA (now located at Ohio State 
University) has sponsored three excellent in- 
service seminars for professors of school admin- 
istration, and has directed a large research en- 
terprise which deals with the selection of beginning 
administrators and attempts to validate the di- 
mensions of the job of educational administration. 
In the immediate future of the UCEA are exciting 
plans to develop new types of instructional ma- 
terials for administrative study and new research 
projects encompassing cooperation of the various 
member institutions. Graduate program develop- 
ment will be a major concern. Its research function 
looms large, and the chance it has to speed up 
the communication of research results and to 
formulate plans for the demonstration and try- 
out of tentative research conclusions are tre- 
mendously hopeful signs. 


Certification 


Certification changes are not widespread, but 
certain trends seem to be discernible. Two years 
of graduate study is certain to become the ac- 
ceptable minimum standard. Work in the social 
and psychological sciences and the communication 
arts will be a larger part of those two years than 
has typically been true in the past. Clinical ex- 
perience will in some instances be written into 
the certification provisions. Perhaps the most im- 
portant proviso in certification is reliance on ap- 
proval of institutional programs. Many situations 
still exist, such as in California, where an over- 
whelming percentage of certificates for adminis- 
trators are still issued by the state department of 
education based on certain courses which can be 
obtained helter-skelter by the college tramp— 
one course per college—if he so chooses. New 
certification provisions will, above all, stress the 
importance of a sequential program in a single 
institution, with dependence on the institution for 
endorsement of the individual. 


Ethics 


It was a hopeful sign in the summer just past 
when all of the administrator organizations in 
California sent representatives to a two-week con- 
ference to establish a code of ethics for school ad- 
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ministrators in the state. Under the leadership 
of the California Elementary School Adminis- 
trators’ Association, the project will be brought 
to conclusion during the present school year. It 
may serve as a guide for other states. 


Research 


Research in educational administration has been 
exceedingly sparse. Particularly is this conclusion 
inevitable if one is allowed to discount many of 
the limited, highly provincial nose-counting sur- 
veys which have passed for research in recent 
years. Study of administrative theory is currently 
in vogue, and the impact of such development is 
likely to influence research in this field to a marked 
degree. 

The two USOE-supported projects in school ad- 
ministration are encouraging developments: one 
is the “Discovery of the Criteria for Success” 
project already described in terms of its relation- 
ship to the UCEA. Another cooperative research 
project is Stanford University’s study of com- 
munication between schools and communities as 
seen in school support referenda. The Stanford 
study is bringing welcomed assistance from the 
interdisciplinary field of communications. 

With the creation of the UCEA, the interest of 
the USOE, and occasional budget increases for 
research within institutions, the field of educational 
administration is likely to move ahead rapidly 
toward research of a truly significant nature. 


The Professional Association 


Representing the AASA in one way or another 
in all of these developments just described is the 
Committee for the Advancement of School Ad- 
ministration. The committee is made up of rep- 
resentatives from the four groups which seem 
to have the largest stake in the improved pro- 
fessional status of school administration—the ad- 
ministrators themselves, the colleges, the state de- 
partments of education, and the school boards. 

At a press conference on September 17, 1959, 
Martin Essex, president of AASA, announced a 
Kellogg Foundation grant of approximately 
$346,000 to continue the committee beyond the 
expiration of its present grant for four and one- 
half years, beginning January 1, 1960. 

Within a few months the committee will help 
bring together regional advisory groups which will 
represent all states. The committee hopes these 
groups will establish machinery at the state level to 
direct the action necessary to enforce high stand- 
ards of preparation. The committee has predicted 
that fewer than 100 institutions can measure up 
adequately to the standards which will be pro- 
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posed by the NCATE special committee. Such 
standards will be in terms of institution-wide re- 
sources, faculty, and curriculum planning. At the 
same time, certification requirements and school 
board policy must be in keeping with the spirit 
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of the accreditation standards. The need is obvious 
in each state for machinery to push hard for ac- 
complishment of the many professional goals. 

These are some of the things that are “happen- 
ing all over.” 





The Nature of 


PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORITY 


School administrators yearn for professional auton- 
omy, but it is a fact of life in our society that the 
schoolman’s authority is a privilege, never a vested 
right. It must be earned, not once but many times. And 
it is revokable at the pleasure of the grantors. 


By H. THOMAS JAMES 


thority of school administrators? How do 

they go about demonstrating it in such a 
way that their boards of education, their staffs, 
and their public accept it? 

These questions may occur to an administrator 
when his recommendations on curriculum get 
vetoed, and people he has never heard of get hired, 
or hold meetings in the school. They may cross 
his mind when teachers’ spokesmen on the board 
explain internal problems and grievances to him 
at public board meetings, or fire teachers that he 
supports most strongly. They may trouble him 
most of all when his travel allowance is cut and 
the board gives detailed scrutiny to his expenses 
in Atlantic City. 

Unfortunately this stage probably is too late 
in the game for his productive contemplation of 
these questions. He is soon distracted by other 
questions, such as how can he get the best letter or 
two, either from his strongest supporters or his 
most anxious Opponents, and so move on to a 
better job. 


W rts is the nature of the professional au- 





ee 


MR. JAMES (Delta 2264) is associate professor of 
education, Stanford University. 


JAMES 


The following discussion is based on an obser- 
vation of the high rate of turnover of personnel 
in the superintendency,' and on an assumption 
that stable leadership benefits institutions more 
than unstable leadership. 

Not all turnover in the superintendency is due 
to misperception of the nature of professional au- 
thority, of course. Unqualified people get into 
positions of leadership from time to time, and have 
to be removed, because they lack the knowledge 
or training for the position. Others are tested in 
the position and are found to be unfit because of 
personal or ethical qualities, and still others simply 
find the work uncongenial and abandon it. 

The great majority of administrators, however, 
have been carefully selected through a long win- 
nowing process that has involved the colleges and 
universities, professional peers, the state, and a 
very extensive range of interpersonal and com- 
munity contacts. Most of them have a broad 
education solidly based on four years of liberal 
arts training and one to three years more of ex- 
posure to the growing, specialized body of knowl- 


1 James, H. Thomas, “Our Itinerant Schoolmasters,’’ The Admin- 
istrator’s Notebook. Midwest Administration Center, University of 
Chicago. February, 1955. 
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edge in professional education and administration. 
Their personal and ethical qualities have been 
carefully tested by both colleagues and superiors, 
and the qualities needed for performance in school 
administration have been demonstrated on inter- 
mediate rungs of the administrative ladder. Yet 
this group of men, a small and highly selected 
sample from the total population, includes among 
its members a disproportionately high number 
who fail to hold the leadership positions they seek 
to occupy. Why? 

The reasons are extremely complex, or better 
answers would be available. Administrative re- 
search has given a great deal of attention in the 
past decade to problems of organization and in- 
terpersonal relationships, to personal qualities 
and behavioral patterns of administrators, and 
to professional competencies. Undeniably, some 
of the reasons for failure lie in these areas, and 
are better known and less likely to be a problem 
as new knowledge about these factors is put into 
selection and training programs. Another set of 
reasons, however, and a profitable area for study, 
may well lie in the nature of professional author- 
ity and its application to the school situation. 


Legal Authority 


Legally, all authority over public school mat- 
ters not delegated to boards of education resides in 
the state. Parker has noted some indication of 
a trend in a few states to delegate specific author- 
ity to local superintendents of schools, which 
makes them in effect state officers. He remarked 
that this trend raises important issues, for it 
seems to be in conflict with the basic principle 
of school board control over local educational 
systems. “To the extent that they are specified by 
statute, the superintendent has powers and duties 
which, in a legal sense, are independent of his 
board of education.”? In his study of twelve 
Midwestern states, Parker found five states with 
little or no specification of powers and duties of 
the superintendent, two with some tendency in 
that direction, and five with a definite tendency to 
specify his powers and duties. 

Thus one simple but useful rule for the super- 
intendent is: Know the legal authority vested in 
your office by the state in which you work; and 
when you move to another state, don’t assume 
that the authority moves with you; it probably 
does not. Check it. And above all, don’t push it, 
because the chances are that the only reason the 
state delegates the authority is that the area in- 


2 Parker, Glen C., “The Superintendent of Schools: Officer or 
Employee,"’ The Administrator's Notebook. Midwest Administration 
Center, University of Chicago. November, 1957. 
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volved is an area of conflict between state and 
local viewpoints. 

Legal authority is also vested in the super- 
intendent by the board of education through its 
rules and regulations, by-laws, policy statements, 
or board minutes. Again, states differ in the 
amount of authority they will allow boards of edu- 
cation to delegate. Even more important, school 
districts within states differ widely in the 
amount of authority formally delegated by the 
board to the superintendent. The superintendent 
who moves from one district to another heads 
straight for disaster if he assumes that a recognized 
bundle of authority moves with him. Again, he 
must check the record and reassess the dimensions 
of his authority as it is defined in the new situa- 
tion. Superintendents’ lives are often happier and 
their tenure longer if this assessment is made be- 
fore the new position is accepted. 

Role theory has proved to be a useful tool for 
analyzing administrative powers. Getzels has sug- 
gested that 


roles are defined in terms of role expectations. A 
role has certain normative obligations and responsi- 
bilities, which may be termed “role expectations,” 
and when the role incumbent puts these obligations 
and responsibilities into effect, he is said to be per- 
forming his role. The expectations define for the 
actor, whoever he may be, what he should or should 
not do as long as he is the incumbent of the par- 
ticular role.% 


The expectations which define the role of the 
superintendent range from the legally defined ex- 
pectations of the legislature and the board of edu- 
cation (which may be called the specific or in- 
stitutionalized set of expectations) to the less spe- 
cific, more generalized, and sometimes conflicting 
notions that people carry around in their heads. 
The critical perception required of the successfully 
mobile superintendent is that the set of expecta- 
tions defining the role of the superintendent for one 
school system is never identical with the set of 
expectations defining that role in another system. 
He who ignores the differences, or proceeds as 
though no differences existed, is born to trouble. 

The ability to perceive and satisfy the set of 
expectations which define the role of a superin- 
tendent in a given school system requires qualities 
that may range through those of the legal analyst, 
the telepath, and perhaps the chameleon. A suc- 
cessful superintendent often finds that if these 
qualities are not innate, a successful substitute 
can be found in a competent local secretary, pat- 


8 Gerzels, Jacob W., “Administration as a Social Process,” Ad- 
ministrative Theory in Education. Edited by Andrew W. Halpin. 
The Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1958. 
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ticularly if she is experienced with the former in- 
cumbent. Conversely, the superintendent who 
moves his secretary with him because he cannot 
get along without her may find in the new situa- 
tion that he cannot get along with her. 

The concept of role in this context suggests an 
hypothesis that might be tested by an enterprising 
graduate student in educational administration: 
Authority vested in a given role is maximized by 
congruence of role expectations and role perform- 
ance.* 


The Authority of Experience and Maturity 


Plato, in speaking of the schools of his Re- 
public, said: 

Let the person who is to rule over these be, accord- 
ing to the laws, not less than fifty years old, and 
the father of children lawfully begotten, males and 
fumales especially, but if not, of either sex. And let 
both him who selects, and him who is selected, con- 
sider that this office is by far the greatest of the 
chief offices of the state. 


With due allowance for changes in fashions of 
phrasing, the essence of this set of expectations 
is expressed in the request for recommendations 
for appointments to most larger superintendencies 
today. The knowledge and skills required for the 
direction of a large school system are not all im- 
planted in a year or two of advanced graduate 
study, but are acquired over years of actual ex- 
perience in leadership situations. The staff, the 
board, and the community are inclined to grant 
the authority essential to leadership roles to per- 
sons of mature experience who have demonstrated 
their qualifications over time and in many situa- 
tions. An impressive physique and appearance 
often appear to be catalytic to this inclination. 

The critical perception here seems to be that 
authority must be granted, not only by superiors 
but by subordinates and peers as well. It cannot 
be demanded as a right inherent in the office. It 
must be earned. The rate of payment in this coin 
seems to increase with the age of the man, as does 
his wisdom in accepting and using the authority 
granted. 

Again, role theory provides a useful framework 
for considering the authority of maturity, ex- 
perience, and physical presence. Roles become 
defined within an institution through formally pre- 
scribed and informally defined expectations held 
by both subordinates and superordinates in the 
organization. In general, people tend to hold 
higher expectations for maturer members of the 
staff. These expectations, in turn, lead both sub- 


‘Nore to the graduate student: Be sure and rework this into a 
null hypothesis, so your study will gain in respectability. And 
sure to define authority, because it is becoming apparent that this 
article will not have done it for you 


As Herbert Spencer noted, 
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ordinates and superordinates to grant greater 
authority to the mature role-incumbent who “looks 
the part.” By a curious, but widely recognized, 
phenomenon, the higher expectations in turn 
often actually improve the performances of the 
person occupying the role, for one tends to live 
up to the expectations which others hold for him. 
One increases in wisdom because others, whose 
opinions matter, expect him to be wise. Un- 
fortunately, however, the growth of a body of 
expectations seems to be less rigorously governed 
than the growth in human capacity to perform. 
Consequently, the charismatic approach to alloca- 
tion of authority has fallen into disrepute among 
observers of the administrative process, because of 
the frequency of disillusionment with the results. 
“Hero worship is 
strongest where there is least regard for human 
freedom.” 


The Authority of Knowledge and Competence 


The study of critical incidents of leadership, 
particularly in industry and in the military, sug- 
gests that authority to meet all contingencies can- 
not always be allocated precisely in advance. 
When a new and critical situation arises, those 
involved tend to perceive rather quickly who has 
the special knowledge and competency to meet 
it and to encourage him to assume the necessary 
authority, even though, in doing so, they violate 
previously existing legal or charismatic arrange- 
ments. The higher the level of intelligence and 
training in the personnel involved, the more likely 
authority is to shift under stress to the person 
best qualified to deal with the specific situation. 
The implications of these observations for ad- 
ministrators are important, particularly in organ- 
izations like schools, hospitals, and research agen- 
cies, which, among other things in common, have 
a large part of their personnel drawn from highly 
intelligent and well-educated sectors of the labor 
force. The rigidly prescribed allocation of legal 
authority can get in the way of productive utiliza- 
tion of available talent. The administrator may 
get in trouble by using authority that is legally 
his, but which might have been better utilized 
by someone more fully informed, better qualified 
by special knowledge, ‘and closer to the situation. 


The Authority of Sanctions 


The most simple and most ancient concept of 
authority is a concept of force emanating from a 
system of sanctions. In this view, the power to 
reward and the power to punish are the founda- 


tions of authority. This concept is fast losing 
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ground in our culture. The concept of force is 
giving way to the concept of persuasion as the 
basis for authority. 

This point need hardly be labored in its applica- 
tion to school administration. Tenure laws, strict 
limitations on disciplinary actions and expulsions, 
and more recently collective bargaining on con- 
tractual arrangements have sharply restricted the 
use of even those limited negative sanctions of 
firing and expulsion still generally accepted in 
many organizations in our society. 

Yet it is disturbing to note how many aspirants 
to administrative posts operate from the older 
premise, and seek longingly through the petty 
nuisances of promotion and transfer for the secret 
of Jovian thunderbolts. 


The Power of Attention and Praise 


Recent studies in human relations point to 
some human characteristics which may even allow 
a profit to those who are willing to abandon 
force and try persuasion. These studies refer fre- 
quently to the desire most people feel to have a 
little attention paid to the areas of their work 
which are important to them, and to the incredible 
effort that can be called forth by the administrator 
who simply gives courteous attention and adequate 
praise to accomplishments of his subordinates. 
(The catch, of course, is that adequate, as here 
used, is defined only in the mind of the subordi- 
nate, and few administrators are gifted enough to 
perceive its dimensions. ) 

He who proceeds from the older premise may 
perceive a way to convert these findings into a 
trick and use them indiscriminately with his other 
tricks of force as effective judo adaptations. Un- 
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fortunately, for him, the techniques involved are 
mutually exclusive. 

Honest applications of the findings create no 
gimmicks, but are reflected in the behavior of the 
most effective leaders in educational organizations 
as well as of those in other fields. For adminis- 
trators seeking a concise mnemonic device, the 
Golden Rule provides a very old one. And for 
the advanced graduate student of administration 
seeking an hypothesis to test, here is one: “Effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of subordinates are maxi- 
mized by sustained manifestation of interest and 
early reinforcement by superordinates.”® For the 
purposes of this paper, however, it seems logical 
to conclude that the administrator who manages 
to sustain and demonstrate a real interest in the 
productivity of his subordinates and to express 
adequate appreciation for their accomplishments 
will receive authority necessary to accomplish the 
goals of his organization. He will receive it freely 
from his associates, both superordinates and sub- 
ordinates, because there is no other way for him 
to get it. 

It thus becomes possible to define professional 
authority in a society which prefers to operate 
from a premise of persuasion rather than from 
a premise of force. Authority is a privilege, never 
a vested right, granted to individuals demonstrating 
superior knowledge and capacity for persuasion 
to cooperative effort. The privilege is revokable 
at the pleasure of the grantors. 


5 “Efficiency” and “‘effectiveness’’ are defined by Barnard, Chester 
I., in The Functions of the Executive. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1938. Some preliminary research in this area is reported by 
Guba, Egon G., and Bidwell, Charles E., in Administrative Relation- 
ships, Chicago. The Midwest Administration Center, University of 


Chicago, 1957. 





Things That Were Said 


Many pupils who have the best of intentions are 
led to abandon their plans for further study, because 
certain teachers act as though they hated their stu- 
dents. 


School administrators ought to try to shape pub- 
lic opinion concerning the curriculum, but, in fact, 
school administration in the United States is de- 
generating precisely because school administrators 
ask instead of tell the public what should be taught 
in the schools. It is their catering to public opinion, 
not their attempt to ignore it, that should be 


criticized. 
—Myron Lieberman, in ; 
The Future of Public Education 


The higher the authority of the teacher the better 
will his demands: be fulfilled . . . the most important 
condition tending to establish the moral authority 
of the teacher over children is the setting of a worthy 
example in his relations to work and people and in 


the entire conduct of his life. 
—Yesipov and Goncharov, ] Want 
To Be Like Stalin 


—-Quintilian 


“I have often wished that someone would write 
a book entitled Things We Do Not Know. It would 
be a pretty big book, of course. So I would be satis- 
fied with a highly condensed version of 500 or 600 
pages on Some Things We Do Not Know. 1 would 
then make this required reading for all students 
and all faculty members of every college and uni- 
versity in the world. (I can dream, can’t I?) They 
would all begin each year by re-reading this book— 
and then in a spirit of proper humility would begin 


a new year’s adventure in learning.” 
—Lee A. DuBridge 








open SEASON 


The incomparable Max 
marshals metaphors to suggest 
that school administrators 

are sitting ducks 

for extinction by two 
evolutionary processes oper- 
ating at once. 

As a prospective 

fossil, he protests. 


By MAX RAFFERTY 


HE cool, crisp days of fall are with us again. 
[tne smell of wood smoke fills the air, and 

the voice of the huntsman is heard in the 
land. The baying of the taxpayer association pack 
mingles distantly and musically with the cheery 
shouts of the school improvement committee 
beaters as they come excitedly upon the spoor 
they have been seeking. Presently the unfortunate 
quarry breaks cover, panting and blowing, and 
silhouettes himself for an unwise moment atop 
the nearest rise of land. The “view halloa” sounds, 
the crash of the discharge echoes shudderingly 
through the peaceful countryside, and another fine, 
fat schoo! superintendent kicks convulsively for a 
moment, only to lie at last quite still, ready for 
the flaying. 

Occasionally the intended victim is merely 
winged, or perhaps startled out of his wits by a 
near miss. In such an event, he may be expected 
to take cover at once where the greenery is thick- 
est, usually in the lush mazes afforded by the 
education department of the nearest university. 





MR. RAFFERTY (Alpha Chi 36) is superintendent of 
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He may, in fact, lie doggo in such a sanctuary 
for years, sheltered beneath the comforting pro- 
tection of the doctoral degree and nourished by 
occasional consultantships. The principle of pro- 
tective coloration will sometimes permit him to 
escape destruction by passing as a principal or 
dean, or even an administrative assistant, for the 
remainder of his harried life. Inexorably, however, 
the casualty lists continue to grow, and the future 
of this highly developed species seems regrettably 
uncertain. 

There is a certain horrid fascination inherent 
in any study of a dying order. Gibbon made a 
life work and a reputation out of Rome’s collapse, 
and Spengler did much the same on a somewhat 
broader and more modern scale. Somehow it is 
always easier to peddle dissertations on decay 
than homilies on health. But it’s a messy business 
at best, and in discussing the decline and fall of 
the school superintendency from the standpoint 
of one of the decliners and fallers, I feel unpleas- 
antly like a member of the Seventh Cavalry writ- 
ing on his knapsack about Custer’s Last Stand 
while the shooting is still in progress. 

For Top Administration is undeniably in a bad 
way. We’re becoming scarce and hard to flush, 
fellows, even in our natural habitat. It is not so 
much that in many states the number of school 
districts has decreased sharply in recent years as 
a result of consolidation, although this trend is 
undeniably contributing to the growing rarity of 
genus superintendensis. It is rather that evolution- 
ary processes, aided—I fear—by our own in- 
adequacies, seem to be culminating in such an 
overly specialized breed that, like the dinosaurs, 
we may be evolving ourselves out of existence. 

Survival of the fittest has always implied a high 
mortality rate. Thomas Huxley used to plug Dar- 
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winism with a series of lethal sideswipes at some 
of that doctrine’s stuffier and more costive op- 
ponents. One of his mordant quips may be rele- 
vant today. 

“The cradle of every science,” he would chortle 
to a discomfited audience of reverend graybeards, 
“is surrounded by dead theologians as that of 
Hercules was with strangled serpents.” 

It is perhaps more than mere coincidence that 
America’s first school superintendent was ap- 
pointed the same year that Darwin returned from 
his famous voyage in the “Beagle.” The profession 
of school administration, like the theory of natural 
selection, is thus relatively new. Unfortunately, 
the corpses surrounding its bassinet are neither 
departed clergymen nor garrotted snakes. To put it 
ungrammatically but bluntly, they are us. 

The “Beagle’s” noted passenger found that 
a species might be erased over a given period 
of time by either of two processes: a wrong turn 
in evolutionary development, or the continuing 
attacks of an enemy against whom it has no ade- 
quate defense. It seems to me that Top Adminis- 
tration in this country has accelerated unwarrant- 
edly the race toward extinction by becoming a 
sitting duck for both processes at once. 

And—as a prospective fossil—I protest. 

In doing so, I am aware that an articulate 
woolly mammoth or a philosophical passenger 
pigeon undoubtedly would have voiced a similar 
complaint, and with at least equal justice. Never- 
theless I am reluctant to believe that so lordly and 
majestic a creature as the superintendent of 
schools is destined to perish wholly from his 
present haunts, leaving but a few ossified rem- 
nants for future scholars to ponder over. Surely, 
I keep telling myself, in the inscrutable design of 
Providence there must somewhere be a place— 
no matter how remote and inaccessible—where 
these fast-thinning herds can find refuge, not only 
from the implacable foes whose sport they have 
become, but also from the wrenching stresses of 
an environment to which they are becoming in- 
creasingly unadapted. 


The Factors Behind Our Predicament 


It will, however, take more than wishful think- 
ing—more, even, than our present restless and 
never-ending migrations from position to position 
over the face of the earth—to preserve our kind 
from the fate which overtook the great auk. In 
the manner of evolution’s distinguished discoverer, 
then, let us try to survey the factors underlying 
our present predicament, in the hope that we may 
be able in some way to forestall the ominous beck- 
oning of the future. 
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First off, the nature of the job has changed. A 
generation or two ago, Top Administration rose 
loftily above the gently rolling educational foot- 
hills, its slopes teeming with a luxuriant growth 
of aspiring vice-principals and supervisors, and its 
peak mantled with the eternal whiteness of uni- 
versal respect. At irregular intervals, the mountain 
would shake and rumble, a ruddy glow would 
couple with a smoky column to draw attention 
to the summit, and the latest addendum to school 
policy would be handed down by relays of Moses- 
es and Joshuas to the hushed and reverent folk 
clustered at the bottom. There was as little pros- 
pect for any drastic change in higher personnel as 
there was that some wandering Mohammed would 
successfully command the whole vast formation 
to hie itself beyond the horizon. 


The King Reigns, He Does Not Rule 


The topography has changed dramatically of 
late. The coming of the Democratic Education 
glacier has eroded the mighty peak down 
to the level of the gentle hills which once it 
dominated. The eye of the traveller, vainly seeking 
a cynosure whereon it might rest with grateful 
contemplation, finds instead merely another mound 
nestling snugly among its peers. It may be a very 
useful little hillock, but it is hardly apt to inspire 
the awe which clung about its predecessor. In- 
deed, it is distressingly subject to subdividing, 
bulldozing, or even plowing under to make room 
for the structural whims of its inhabitants. It is 
especially vulnerable to organized attack, since 
it retains to a large extent the aura of responsibil- 
ity which attached to it in the days of its majesty. 
Any little earth tremor is apt to bring out the 
power graders and the steam shovels in full cry. 

“The king reigns, but he does not rule.” 

He is still subject to regicide, however. . . . 

The on-going, forward-looking, in-grouping 
school district of today is administered not by a 
superintendent, but by a series of staff committees. 
They screen new hires, set up in-service training 
programs, establish discipline standards, recom- 
mend salaries, conduct building surveys, and in- 
spect the plumbing. All of them are democratic, 
some of them are industrious, and a few of them 
are competent. The one thing which all of them 
have in common is a nimble agility in scuttling 
speedily out from under the blame which inevit- 
ably follows their far-from-occasional bloopers. 
Public chastisement then seeks out its traditional 
target, and the well-meaning administrator who 
has been standing by benevolently and ex officio 
while one busy faculty group collects the sulphur, 
another accumulates the saltpeter, and still a third 
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adds the charcoal, finds himself all alone holding 
the cannon cracker when it goes off in his face. 

It is, after all, almost impossible to fire a com- 
mittee. 

Then there is the little matter of tenure. It can 
be summarized easily by saying that the teacher 
has it and the administrator hasn’t. In a growing 
number of states, tenure laws are helping to kill 
off the superintendent by making it impossible 
for him to excise or seriously to influence the very 

ople for whom the citizenry holds him responsi- 
ble. In all the brouhaha over tenure during the 
past few years, the impossible position in which it 
has placed the administrator has been consistently 
underplayed. Certain situations arise from time 
to time in our line of business which practically 
demand that someone get the axe. 

Old Miss Smith may start falling asleep in the 
middle of the reading circle. 

Young Mr. Jones may spend more and more 
time reading Mickey Spillane to his trigonometry 
class. 

Parents seethe. The Board erupts. Someone’s 
hide is clearly called for. In states where Smitty 
and Jonesy can thumb their noses at the world be- 
hind the Maginot Line of tenure, you can guess 
who eventually gets the sack. 

Despite the manifold blessings conferred by the 
recent egalitarian trend in our profession, then, 
there are still one or two problems stridently clam- 
oring for solution if Democratic Education, like 
old Father Saturn, is not to end by devouring 
his own children. Top Administration, to switch 
metaphors completely, has come of late to resem- 
ble the coy stripteaser on the burlesque runway 
who endears herself progressively to the bald- 
headed row with each garment of authority which 
she discards, only to be yanked off by the gend- 
armes to the local bastille when she finally arrives 
at the ultimate in undress. 

In short, we are damned if we don’t and fired 
if we do. 


A Tragic Flaw: Our Recruitment Methods 


But our underlying problem is far graver than 
that posed by the steadily falling temperatures of 
an unfriendly professional climate. The truth is 
that, like the protagonists of classic Greek drama, 
we carry within ourselves the seeds of our own 
dissolution. 

One of these tragic flaws is the means we have 
adopted for perpetuating our profession. Without 
the slightest evidence to support the myth that 
an above-average teacher will necessarily or even 
probably make a good administrator, we have 
been raiding our classrooms of their most tal- 
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ented instructors for years in order to augment 
our ranks. How often we have been left ludi- 
crously holding the bag, wondering why an ex- 
teacher (who took up the career in the first place 
because he was introverted, studious, and retiring) 
turned out to be such a lousy administrator. 

In an effort to wriggle off this horn of the 
dilemma, we have too often turned to more overt 
and kinetic types, such as ex-football coaches 
and athletic directors, trusting to meaty muscles 
to erect an impressive curriculum and to stentor- 
ian voices to call forth effective public relations. 
Here too we have had occasion more than once to 
ponder the unaccountable failure of a mighty 
moulder of varsity teams when confronted with 
such relatively common administrative problems 
as employee rating, regional accreditation, and po- 
litical pressure groups. 

Survival of the fittest? Rather its antithesis. 


Shall We Breed Lions or Eels? 


Even if it is true—which I do not for one 
moment believe—that success in administration 
depends upon ability to compromise, to slither 
dexterously among the points of the educational 
compass, to be all things to all people, then we 
are certainly selecting strange successors to follow 
us. Those of us charged with the duty of culling 
and training the future leaders of the profession 
have failed even to take the first and most neces- 
sary step. We have not decided whether we want 
to breed lions or eels. Small wonder that the 
products of such a slap-dash system frequently 
resemble something out of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Our trouble is that no one has been willing 
to sit down and think out logically a pattern for 
Top Administration. We need to know what the 
superintendent should do before we can say with 
any degree of confidence what he should be. 

One concept makes him the Man With the Oil 
Can. The school system is envisioned as a com- 
plex machine with many moving parts, one cog 
grinding against another, engendering inescapable 
friction. Increased heat results, when what is 
wanted is increased power. Unless the friction 
can be removed or minimized, a breakdown will 
sooner or later ensue. Here is where the Man 
With the Oil Can comes into the picture, moving 
ceaselessly up and down the long assembly line 
of clicking, whirring parts, searching endlessly 
for signs of wear, applying to the best of his 
judgment the soothing lubricants of praise, toler- 
ance, justice, and human kindness. 

Such a concept of the superintendency is not 
an ignoble one. It is even accurate as far as it 
goes. Its limitation lies in its equation of our 
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profession with a machine, and Top Administra- 
tion with skilled labor. 

Administration is—or should be—infinitely 
more than a collection of skills. Our techniques 
are ministered to by the combined education 
faculties of a hundred universities. We can meas- 
ure standard deviations in a flash. We can speak 
with confidence of assessed valuations, site drain- 
age, and dry-wall construction. We are more com- 
petent in a score of areas than the men who came 
before us. Yet our hold upon the people becomes 
ever less certain, our existence more precarious. 


An Hypothesis and a Paradox 


I offer you at once an hypothesis and a paradox: 
Though we need to know what we do before we 
can know what we are, we are battling extinction 
not because of what we do but because of what 
we are. 

Our forebears in this business were, whether 
we like the idea or not, men of pith and substance. 
They were so regarded by the public which re- 
tained them in office for decades on end. So se- 
cure were they in their positions and prestige that 
they found ample leisure to cultivate impressive 
beards and, in later life, imposing bay windows. 
They exuded an aura of permanence and solidity. 
Contrast these patriarchs with their slick modern 
counterparts in administrative positions, so many 
of them fast-moving, fast-talking, fast-changing. 

What has brought about the transformation? 
Is it not—more than anything else—the hard-to- 
face truth that the trail-blazers in our profession 
were learned men, and that we—whatever else 
we may be—are certainly not that? 

Consider this: 


They knew little of topological and vector psy- 
chology—but they could write perfect English. 


They were naive in their ideas of public rela- 
tions—but they could read the Nliad in Greek and 
the Aeneid in Latin. 


They were mere babes when it came to equali- 
zation formulae—but they were fluent in art, in 
music, in history, in philosophy. 

Here, I believe, is the nub of the whole matter. 
People admired and respected and looked up to 
our predecessors as the cultural leaders of their 
communities. They represented education mag- 
nificently, because they were educated. 

What are we respected for? Our knowledge of 
acoustic tiles? Our ability to draw up transporta- 
tion routes? Our facility with lunchroom counts? 

Instead of adding the competencies of the pres- 
ent to the wisdom of the past, we have been con- 
tent to substitute. And therein lies our heel of 
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Achilles, our rift in the lute, our leak in the dyke. 
When we permitted ourselves this fatal luxury we 
diverged from the fruitful and productive path of 
evolution, and entered upon the sterile season of 
our present discontent. Unless we can somehow 
find the upward trail we left a generation ago, 
we are doomed to wander endlessly from pillar 
to post, from job to dwindling job. 

Legend has it that when the Pied Piper lured 
the children of Hamelin into the bowels of Koppel- 
berg Hill, he led them by dark and devious un- 
derground ways into a new and enchanted land, 
bright with the colors of the rainbow and echoing 
with the song of birds and the friendly murmuring 
of bees. We administrators find ourselves in like 
case, shepherding our clamorous school districts 
through a succession of musty corridors, murky 
and shadowy, lined with the bits of rubbish for 
which we have bartered away our birthright. Here 
and there among the quaint debris which once 
seemed so important to us we pass a shattered 
Tinkertoy stamped “group dynamics.” Here again 
we come upon a broken teeter-totter tagged “meet- 
ing felt needs.” A little farther along sprawls a 
motheaten raccoon coat, relic of the Roaring 
Twenties, and on it the soiled and ragged label, 
“bridging the gap.” 


The Next Evolutionary Stage 


As we pass with our demanding and noisy 
charges between the scattered and woebegone 
clichés, relics of a bygone era, there appears far 
down the darkened passageway a narrow chink 
of light, widening from moment to moment and 
flooding the gloom with blinding radiance. The 
great bronze doors which mark the gateway to 
the future are slowly, clangingly swinging on 
their iron hinges. Through the slender portal thus 
created come strange sights and bewildering 
sounds—the rumble of awesome machines, the 
dazzle and sparkle of undreamed-of structures, 
the crimson glare of rockets, the silver trail of 
satellites. With every step the doorway widens 
and the flood of light intensifies. 

Colleagues of mine in Top Administration, gen- 
tlemen all: 


We know that all too soon we must go beyond 
that door. We know, too, that the future will 
simultaneously require our profession to enter 
upon its next stage of evolutionary development 
in order to meet the unguessable challenge of to- 
morrow. We have every reason to believe that it 
will take all the massed wisdom of our cultural 
heritage to surmount that challenge. 


Gentlemen, how are we fixed for survival? 
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The Infirmities of Administrators 


Being a diagnosis and prescription 
for school leaders afflicted with such pernicious occupational 
diseases as pervasive activity, artless simplism, 
organizational tinkering, and infallible paternalism. 


By JOHN A. BROWNELL 


about us all, single out and strike hard at 

public school administrators and annually 
cripple many stout fellows. An examination of 
these endemic and often related maladies—their 
nature, symptoms, and causes—might suggest 
prescriptions, preventive measures, and restorative 
treatments. 

The virus of pervasive activity infects some 
members of the Brotherhood. Conscientious, se- 
rious, ambitious, hard-working, these affilicted 
administrators drive themselves too hard, stay at 
their desks too long, nourish their ulcers by taking 
their work home. They are impelled towards ac- 
tion, getting something done, now. Yet the boldest, 
most gripping questions of our time are those of 
values—of truth, of justice, of goodness, of in- 
dividual integrity, of beauty. Or they are prob- 
lems of survival—the survival of the humane 
studies, of the free, civilized individual in an age 
of rampant technology and impending nuclear 
destruction. Somehow these do not seem to have 
so much urgency as the lesser, apparently more 
immediate problems which cross the administra- 
tors’ desks. Irate parents on the telephone, un- 
disciplined youngsters in the office, public engage- 
ments and speeches, tax elections, bond issues, 
meetings of the school board, teacher clashes, 
committees to professionalize the superintendency: 
these are the immediate problems. Repeatedly 
they have been “solved”; repeatedly they have 
been reborn and have appeared again on the ad- 
ministrators’ desks. Few of the virus-ridden ad- 
ministrators have deduced from this cycle of re- 
appearing perplexities that daily problems, how- 
ever important they may seem, are subsidiary 
facets of the larger and more stubbornly enduring 
ones. 

But deduction requires reflection, and reflection 
demands quiet, inactivity, solitude. Goaded by 
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enormous pressures, partly self-generated but 
mainly very real, the ailing administrator feels 
compelled to act on every problem at once. Un- 
derstandably, in his weakened condition he has 
no patience with a lengthy analysis of involved 
alternatives; he is forced to solve his problems 
by doing, by taking action instead of taking 
thought. 


A contributing factor in the enfeebling of the 
meditative functions of such administrators is a 
faulty training program in educational adminis- 
tration. These debilitating programs spread the 
malady by ignoring or slighting the more humane 
and scientific foundations of education for the 
action-oriented, problem-centered, nuts-and-bolts, 
and how-to courses. 


Ultimately, teaching is concerned with ideas, 
with systems of thought, with the life of the mind; 
by the very nature of the task, administering is 
concerned with management of and service to an 
institution. Nevertheless, some administrators re- 
gard their own years of executive experience as a 
source of breadth and wisdom while considering 
the teachers’ years of scholarship and service as 
mere begetters of narrow and captious criticism. 
When they brush aside the thoughtful assistance 
of members of the faculty, these administrators fail 
to tap a valuable reservoir of reflection. If wis- 
dom were merely the product of years of exec- 
utive experience, the oldest administrators would 
necessarily be the best. In truth, our hope ought 
to be that some administrators, at least, will rise 
above their experience. As Franklin said, “Ex- 
perience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other.” The wisdom to solve or even to 
contend with the problems of the day is not to be 
found in learning-by-doing or in some grand form 
of deluxe problem-solving. 


The victim of the virus of pervasive activity 
ignores the fact that direct experience is not neces- 
sary for success. Clausewitz, the Prussian military 
philosopher, never commanded a vast army, nor 
did the U. S. naval strategist, Admiral Mahan, 
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ever head a fleet; before writing the Red Badge 
of Courage, Stephen Crane had never witnessed 
a battle nor heard a shot fired in anger, yet he 
captured the fear, the agony, the boredom of 
war. Mozart composed music of depth and feel- 
ing before he “experienced” puberty. Indeed, 
where does a Whitehead, an Einstein, or a Teller 
gain the “practical experience” necessary to solve 
the intricate theoretical problems of modern 
mathematics and science? Mere activity, no mat- 
ter how exuberant, is not experience; experience, 
no matter how extensive, is not wisdom. 


Simplicity May Be Helpful—But Beware! 


A crippling form of artless simplism which 
paralyzes the reasoning processes of administra- 
tors has recently been diagnosed. Driven by the 
pressures under which they work, and conditioned 
by their action-oriented training, those afflicted 
are mistrustful of any problem solution which 
seems complex. Even the healthy administrator 
finds that getting something done in an educa- 
tional institution involves cajoling and persuading 
a great many people to agree with what one is 
proposing. Simplicity is helpful. But the recogniz- 
able symptoms of artless simplism are displayed 
by feverish administrators who speak of “selling” 
a policy and “engineering” consent. Like skillful 
salesmen, they insist on brightly colored products 
—tred and white and blue preferred to muddy, 
indeterminate grays. They fabricate neatly pack- 
aged products wrapped in dramatic argument and 
securely fastened with a string of legalisms. If 
sales resistance develops, the force and threat of 
their administrative authority massed in behalf 
of the simplified, official version soon routs faint- 
hearted members of the faculty. After all, who 
among the faculty is willing to die for complexity? 

This hurtful reliance on simplicity is under- 
standable to a degree, yet it contains more of the 
Madison Avenue approach than is required either 
by the bureaucratic nature of school organization 
or by the uninformed condition of the typical 
taxpayer. Those sick administrators who glibly 
propound simplicity too often reject complex so- 
lutions involving subtle reasoning and richness 
in qualification. In the last stages of the disease, 
they may even renounce the attitude of experiment 
and scholarly inquiry. In their misery they may 
dimly respect the involved thought of the physical 
scientist, the sociologist, the economist—in- 
deed almost any representative of the rigor- 
ous disciplines except philosophy—but they ap- 
parently feel that educational and hence social 
problems are best met by “just practical common 
sense”; that social and educational problems and 
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their solutions are essentially straightforward. 
When reading time is limited—especially that 
part devoted to thoughtful digestion—concise, 
simplified generalizations are the order of the 
day. The distress of simple solutions and the 
poison of excessive activity nurture these basical- 
ly anti-intellectual attitudes. Lack of subtlety, of 
qualification, of the attitude of inquiry encourage 
the proponents of panaceas and the sellers of 
educational patent medicines. 

The fever of organizational tinkering inflames 
the emotions of some administrators. Though 
mild cases are more prevalent, in its severest 
form the sickness reduces capable administrators 
to botching, bungling, fruitlessly pottering tinkers 
who cannot distinguish between change and prog- 
ress. Cynics among us may point out that reor- 
ganization creates opportunity for the seeker of 
power, but there is often little doubt concerning 
the sincerity of the afflicted. Sometimes rudder- 
less committees are set adrift in the reorganization- 
al maelstrom along with the quick, simple solu- 
tions of some Charybdian advocate. For some 
administrators organizational tinkering is a favorite 
disease, especially in its mild forms; they believe 
that, like the airy fevers of love, this euphoric 
condition is beneficial, even desirable. But there 
remains more then a modicum doubt that edu- 
cational reorganization causes significant changes 
in the quality of school administration. 

Administrators, infected with the germ of or- 
ganizational tinkering, frequently turn to business, 
to the armed services, or even to Machiavelli for 
models of reorganizational schemes and proce- 
dures. In industry, the rationale for reorganization 
is success—lower production costs, greater ef- 
ficiency, higher production. While schools have 
need for economies, for greater efficiency, and for 
a higher production rate of well-qualified stu- 
dents, they are not industries or businesses, nor 
are their teachers interchangeable commodity units 
or expendable raw materials. Many decisions re- 
garding reorganization or other changes cannot 
be determined by the business rationale, but must 
be based upon value judgments: Is it best for the 
pupils? Is this worthy project the responsibility of 
the schools? Ought we to offer such a course? 
Should we retain the fourth year of it for only 
ten students? 


How About a Massive Shot of Freedom? 


In the military services the rationalization for 
reorganization may lurk somewhere in the chain 
of command with its explicit manuals and speci- 
fications regarding duties, responsibilities, powers, 
deferences. Or it may rest in the development of 
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a new command in response to a specific strategic 
assignment. Despite the views of some of the 
ailing tinkers, the school is not a military organ- 
ization. Neither a rigid military caste system nor 
devoted adherence to military vocabulary and 
phraseology is of great value in the community 
of learning. Teaching aimed at intellectual and 
aesthetic development cannot be packaged in step- 
by-step, how-to-do-it units constructed at admin- 
istrative headquarters and parceled out like vita- 
min pills for a faculty with that run-down feeling. 
A massive shot of curricular and methodological 
freedom might do more than anything else toward 
aiding the “creative” teachers to whom such a vast 
amount of lip service is given at administrative 
gatherings. 


The Machiavellian Road to Power 


The sickly disciple of Machiavelli expands his 
power by increasing the number of his administra- 
tive appointees (who will, no doubt, find work 
expanding to meet their appointments). Reor- 
ganization becomes a weapon eliminating the 
power of the non-conforming teacher by deliber- 
ate misassignment, banishing the “uncooperative” 
teacher to study hall or to yard duty, depriving 
an idiosyncratic department or grade level of 
adequate financial support, curtailing curricular 
changes or additions in order to bolster favored 
departments or individuals, propelling only those 
personally loyal up the ladder of the administra- 
tive hierarchy. 

Many of the schools’ main difficulties, however, 
lie outside of the area accessible to organizational 
change: our deficiency of knowledge concerning 
the cause and manner of happenings, the imper- 
fect distribution of the knowledge we do have, the 
lack of agreement on ends and means. Few of 
these problems will be overcome by organizational 
tinkering; some of them will be compounded by 
tinkering; indeed, some are beyond the power of 
the school to influence markedly at all. Feverish 
arranging and rearranging of the curriculum has 
failed to solve perennial educational dilemmas: 
how to identify the good teacher; how to acquire 
outstanding teachers; how to obtain maximum per- 
formance from teachers and students; how to liven 
the subject matter of instruction, regardless of 
its nature, arrangement, or manner of teaching; 
how to motivate individuals; how “to invert hu- 
man nature and make every good thing and 
thought enticing and every bad thing and thought 
abominably disgusting.” 

The noxious bacilli of a condescending and in- 
fallible paternalism pollute the air of many schools 
and communities. In the name of efficiency and 
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smooth operation, administrators contaminated by 
these insidious germs oppose partisan and con- 
tentious discussions of issues; by some inversion 
of the ideal, debate becomes “undemocratic,” or 
perhaps worse: “unprofessional.” Dissent from 
the “official” view is disloyalty or at least calls 
forth the statement that if you don’t like “our” 
philosophy you'd better teach somewhere else. 
Nor is the “party line” limited to the local school 
district. 

Any idea that “democratic” practices mean 
shared responsibilities is usually met by providing 
the form but not the essence: excessive committee 
meetings of no real importance; committees the 
policy decisions of which are ignored; stacked 
committees to silence critical lay members; an 
overload of notices, bulletins, and forms so that 
one can feel that he is “participating”; gobbledy- 
gook as answers to serious teacher problems or in- 
quiries. The essential, healthy conditions for aca- 
demic freedom are missing. 

The ideal of a faculty as a community of 
scholars of essential equality and concern whose 
instruction is to be furthered by administration is 
replaced in such a situation by a system in which 
administration is an end in itself and in which 
teachers are considered as employees, subordi- 
nates, inferiors, lackeys, or incompetents. The 
ideal of local public control of schools is twisted 
to mean that while the citizens must make greater 
tax efforts each year, they are not competent to 
judge goals, curricula, superintendents. Such ba- 
cilli-ridden individuals might study the democratic 
citizen’s role in all levels of government—perhaps 
beginning by interviewing incumbents defeated in 
their attempts to be re-elected to public office. In 
the last extremity of the disease, it is not Parkin- 
sonian to declare that if it weren’t for the stu- 
dents, the faculty, and the public, administrators 
would get along fine with their jobs. 


BY their very nature, the influences which pro- 

duce these infirmities among some school ad- 
ministrators suggest certain courses of resistance 
for the individual who enjoys good health and a 
sense of individuality. First, by seeking the tran- 
quility indispensable to reflection, by analyzing 
the problems which recur, by tapping the reser- 
voir of reflection among members of the faculty, 
an astute administrator may lessen the drives to- 
ward frenetic, thoughtless activity. He may join 
with his colleagues to work for the type of edu- 
cation for school administrators which requires 
some depth of understanding in philosophy, in the 
social sciences, and in the aspects of the sciences 
which concern man and his behavior. These stud- 
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ies should provide the knowledge and modes of 
thought necessary to support fruitful work in the 
practical problems of school operation. 

Second, if an administrator would resist the 
unhealthy desire to “sell” and to “engineer,” he 
must, through actual performance and honest re- 
porting of data, let good programs and bad speak 
for themselves. Only an honestly informed public 
can rationally exercise its power to aid the public 
schools. He must call attention to the complexities 
and to the qualifications implicit in the problems 
which face schools, and support scholarly inquiry 
into such complexity. He must, at all costs, avoid 
panaceas, for panaceas spell hoakum to the mem- 
bers of the faculty and to the public, thereby in- 
suring criticism and opposition. 

Third, the only defensible basis for reorganiza- 
tion is scholarly inquiry. A wise administrator, 
his staff, and laymen ascertain exactly what their 
school is now doing and reflect on what it ought 
to be doing; they clearly identify the problem 
which is to be attacked; they project relevant 
hypotheses for solution in light of the purpose 
of their school and the observation of pertinent 
facts. When feasible, through a controlled, im- 
partial, experimental program, they confirm or 
verify the truth or falsity of their hypotheses, or 
deduce consequences which are capable of verifi- 
cation by experimentation. They generalize the 
solution of the problem by wide application, re- 
membering that through induction the demonstrat- 
ed superiority of their solution is always probable. 
They continually evaluate their programs against 
explicitly stated standards of excellence. 

Fourth, to avoid the sickness of paternalism, 
an administrator must look to his attitudes as well 
as to his policies. His reaction to the statement 
that the only excuse for school administration is 
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the facilitation of instruction is as crucial a test 
of good health as is his behavior in response to 
the proposition that disagreement, contention, de- 
bate lie at the heart of democratic processes. Oper- 
ating on the fundamental assumption that a school 
faculty is a community of scholars of essential 
equality does not mean that an administrator con- 
fuses the functions of teaching and administering. 
It does mean that school policy is not “his” merely 
because he administers the policy. A reflective 
administrator who wished to be neither paternal 
nor condescending might consider the strength, the 
freedom, the prestige, even the power of great 
colleges and universities the administrators of 
which generally react with skill to facilitate in- 
struction, to encourage inquiry and debate, to ad- 
minister faculty decisions. Seeking the counsel 
and cooperation of one’s staff and encouraging 
debate within it is more important than avoiding 
excessive activity, paralytic simplicity, or feverish 
tinkering, for in the free market place of ideas 
these diseases will be diagnosed and fought. Jef- 
ferson’s advice is still sound, “Error of opinion 
may be tolerated when reason is left free to com- 
bat it.” 


In brief, the healthy school administrator prac- 
tices thoughtful activity; analyzes prudently; con- 
siders people more important than organizational 
schemes; sees administration as merely a function, 
not the function, in the community of learning; 
recognizes and guards against the corrupting in- 
fluence of power on judgment; wields administra- 
tive power as a means of facilitating instruction 
and not as an end in itself; and, in recognition of 
the awesome responsibility of assisting in the 
molding of minds and characters of others, seeks 
that restorative wonder drug, humility. 





AASA Sets Up Memberships for 

Grad Students, Retired Persons 

® The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has established special memberships for 
graduate students in approved institutions and for 
AASA members who have retired. In each case, dues 
are $5 annually. 

Graduate students must be enrolled full-time in 
institutions whose programs of preparation are ap- 
proved by the National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. 

The retired membership plan applies to members 
who have belonged to AASA for a minimum of 
fifteen years (the last five continuous), who have 
reached the age of retirement, and who have actually 
retired. 


Intern Training for Administrators 


> Whether or not it is true, the Lindenhurst, 
N. Y., school district bases its administrator re- 
cruftment plan on the belief that the best classroom 
teachers make the best administrators. 

In an article in the July, 1959, School Manage- 
ment, the Lindenhurst plan of intern-training is de- 
scribed by Superintendent Charles H. Connolly. The 
program taps top talent among the district’s 350 
teachers, relieves them of all teaching chores for six 
months, and systematically exposes them to virtually 
every major administrative problem or experience 
which will confront them later as principals. 

Connolly believes the program has had a good 
effect on the teaching staff and “has resulted in toning 
up our entire system.” 





Are Principals Obsolete? 


A Canadian Phi Delta Kappan proposes 
an ingenious reform that would put teacher-leaders into the 
principal’s office. 


By R. G. DES DIXON 


ormer European kings who exist on a diet 

of dim hopes and the memory of past power. 
So long as they stay in Monte Carlo we can 
accept them as storybook characters in a vestigial 
fairyland. It is when they go campaigning in the 
real world that they become pitiful and amusing. 
One is reminded of the die-hard blacksmith who 
pressed for the solution of traffic problems by 
the abolition of automobiles. Both the blacksmiut 
and the ex-king can gather about them a handful 
of followers eager to solve twentieth century prob- 
lems by returning to the good old days, but the 
fact remains—carriages and kings are obsolete. 

It seems paradoxical, then, that a society unable 
to accept a return to one man control in problems 
national does an about-face and clutches at the 
straw of absolute principalship to solve problems 
educational. Evidence may not be conclusive that 
the latter is indeed the case, but enough indica- 
tions have appeared to cause concern. The butcher 
offers gratuitously with the pork chops his opin- 
ion that the new principal is “really tightening up 
on those kids at the high school.” A father whose 
son has failed recalls with reverence “the tough 
old bird” who ran his boyhood high school and 
made everybody toe the mark, teachers and stu- 
dents alike. 

This is in the wake of the group dynamics tidal 
wave. Of course, the group dynamics trend in 
school administration may not have become estab- 
lished as a concept in the public mind, so that the 
present community attitude may be a manifesta- 
tion of lingering Sputnik fever—a searching for 
educational security in the methods of a less hectic 
past—rather than a reaction to group dynamics. 
In the case of teachers, however, it seems unlikely 
that the group dynamics trend can have been 
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missed by many of them, so that, if teachers share 
this apparent willingness to return to autocratic 
control, one might suspect a reaction to the 
methods of group dynamics rather than a symp- 
tom of Sputnik fever. 

Do teachers want autocratic principals? Ask 
them and they usually say no. Pursue the matter 
and they seem to reveal a longing for “leadership.” 
They want the administrative reins held tightly, 
but they still want considerable voice as to the 
direction in which the educational horse will be 
driven. It is probably fair to say that teachers 
want to do away with misapplications of group 
dynamics rather than group dynamics as such. 
They have had enough of principals who seem to 
abdicate the leadership role in favor of “groupi- 
ness”; they are fed up with committees drenched 
in permissiveness but barren of leadership and ac- 
complishment. 

Apparently, then, both public and teachers are 
searching for something better in school adminis- 
tration. Currently, the public seems to fancy the 
autocratic principal, but this position is indefens- 
ible in a democracy. The teachers appear to want 
principals who can provide the human relations 
advantages of the group dynamics approach while 
eliminating the disadvantages and remaining withal 
a true leader. It would take a master gardener 
to trim all the thorns from the bush while culti- 
vating the blooms of permissiveness. There are not 
enough masters in the educational garden who 
could do the job day in and day out for a life- 
time. Sooner or later the blooms would get 
chopped away in an attempt to overcome the 
thorns. 

Perhaps the “something better” in school ad- 
ministration will come with an entirely new ap- 
proach. It may be that the office of principal, like 
that of king, belongs to the past. The schools of 
Switzerland are run without principals or head- 
masters. Teachers take turns being head teacher. 
Even such supervisory positions as exist (there 
are no inspectors or superintendents) are passed 
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around among teachers. Under such a system, 
Swiss schools have come to rank with the world’s 
finest. 

From this European stronghold of democracy 
may come a cue for the next development in our 
educational scene, the teacher-run school. Simply 
having teachers take turns as head teacher would 
probably not satisfy our needs. We would fear the 
prospect of weak or dilettante teachers at the 
helm. The Swiss teachers are better educated (all 
academic secondary teachers must qualify for 
the doctorate) and apparently are all career teach- 
ers (there are very few women in the profession), 
so the rotation method appears to suit them. 


The Staff Elects Head Teacher 


Our solution to the problem would be the elec- 
tion of a head teacher by vote of all staff members. 
Surely we can credit our teachers with enough 
sense to pick suitable people for the job. Ex- 
perience seems to suggest that teachers know bet- 
ter than boards of education who among them 
should be promoted. 

Suppose it is May. A special staff meeting is 
taking place at Millenium Secondary School. Be- 
fore every teacher is a copy of the statement of 
qualifications submitted by each candidate for 
an administrative hitch. Any teacher who has 
taught full time throughout the present year at 
Millenium may offer himself as a candidate. If 
elected, he will hold office for three years on the 
Administrative Committee, called Adcom. Can- 
didates have made their intentions known three 
weeks prior to the meeting and have circulated 
their statements of qualifications at least two weeks 
before, so that staff members have already had 
opportunities to consider and discuss the as- 
pirants. All that remains is for each candidate to 
make an oral presentation to the staff and to be 
questioned by them. 

Voting by secret ballot takes place one day 
after the special meeting. All teachers who have 
taught one year at Millenium and who have 
agreed to remain for the following year have the 
right to vote. Ballots are counted by the present 
Administrative Committee and the successful can- 
didate is informed at once. Immediately there- 
after the same information is made known to the 
entire staff. This clean and efficient method re- 
moves the torturing fears and delays of the tra- 
ditional cloak and dagger method of promotion. 

The newly elected member of Adcom will not 
officially take office until the following September 
but may sit in at meetings immediately in order 
to orient himself. As of September, he does his 
administrative chores for half of the day and 
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teaches the other half. During this first year of 
tenure his duties are largely those of the traditional 
vice principal, that is, liaison between adminis- 
tration and students, though as a member of the 
three-man team he has a full voice in policy mak- 
ing. Since the title “principal” may carry con- 
notations not applicable at Millenium, the title 
“dean” is used. Thus, our first year man is assis- 
tant dean. 

In his second year he becomes dean and spends 
all of his time on administrative duties. He is 
chairman of Adcom and head of the school. As 
such he will represent the school to the community 
and to the Board of Education. 

The dean holds office for one year only, and 
then, for his third year, becomes secretary of the 
Administrative Committee. Again he will spend 
half of his time teaching. As secretary he is re- 
sponsible for keeping the careful files, important 
in a dynamic administrative system. At the same 
time he acts as liaison between teachers and ad- 
ministration. The secretary has equal voting power 
along with the other two members of Adcom. 

After three years in office, a teacher must return 
to classroom teaching for a full year before he 
can run for another administrative term. Since 
members of the Administrative Committee enjoy 
a certain prestige and are paid two thousand dol- 
lars above category, it is not uncommon for teach- 
ers to seek a second term. Then too, teachers who 
have served on Adcom at Millenium Secondary 
School are eligible for appointment to supervisory 
educational posts in Hypothetical Township. In 
fact, the School Board will consider applications 
for such positions only from teachers with Adcom 
experience in one of its schools. In this way the 
teachers have an indirect voice in selecting their 
supervisors. The teacher voice is further heard 
in top level administrative matters because the 
deans and secretaries from all schools in Hypo- 
thetical Township serve on an advisory council 
headed by the director of education for the town- 


ship. 
OK in Hypothetical Township, But. . . 


It is clear that teacher-run schools work very 
well in Hypothetical Township, but possible weak- 
nesses will be pointed out by educators from tra- 
ditional systems. Since teachers need only one 
year of service to be eligible as candidates for 
Adcom, a teacher in his second year of profes- 
sional life might be assistant dean. With only two 
years behind him, a young man of, say, twenty- 
four, could become dean. The possibility exists, 
and perhaps it is wise to leave the door open to 
a young genius. After all, William Pitt the Young- 
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er was Prime Minister of Britain at age twenty- 
four. In practice, however, it is highly unlikely 
that a relatively inexperienced teacher would be 
elected to the Administrative Committee. Quite 
certainly, any staff of teachers about to vote an 
administrator into office would regard a consider- 
able amount of teaching experience as an im- 
portant qualification. Then too, five years or so 
of teaching experience could be made a pre- 
requisite. 


Will It Provide Strong Leadership? 


Teachers from the traditional system will won- 
der whether or not the Adcom system can pro- 
vide strong leadership while maintaining the ad- 
vantages of the group dynamics approach. Ob- 
viously, the democratic aspect basic to group dy- 
namics is at the heart of the system. The admin- 
istration is the teachers. Even if a member of Ad- 
com decides to become an autocrat, he can 
be outveted by the other two members. Besides, 
he will only be in office for three years. The com- 
ing and going of members each year will also pre- 
vent the establishment of an autocratic adminis- 
trative clique. The question then is, will there be 
leadership? 

Probably yes. Administrators in office for only 
three years are not likely to run out of energy 
and ride on past glory. Rather, they will go all 
out to prove themselves so that they may be re- 
elected. It is only for one year that a teacher 
serves as dean. Surely it is not too much to expect 
a man to tread the difficult path of democratic 
leadership for one year at a time. The ulcers 
should not develop that fast. 

Though parents may be favorable to the auto- 
cratic principal at the moment because of a feel- 
ing that all is not right with education and be- 
cause a certain sense of security derives from 
harkening to the past, it is quite likely that the 
democratic Adcom system could win them over. 
The idea of being voted into office has an appeal. 
Surely there is educational security in the knowl- 
edge that a man must produce or not be re-elected. 

It might be argued that parents would become 
confused by the changing faces in school adminis- 
tration, but they are used to changes in municipal 
council, school board, and national government. 
In the long run Adcom would tend to keep the 
experienced people within a school. His reputa- 
tion having been established, a teacher might re- 
main with a given staff in order to be elected and 
re-elected to the Administrative Committee. In 
this way the community becomes acquainted with 
a continuing staff some of whom are at the helm 
at all times, rather than a continuing principal 
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who, for better or for worse, remains in control. 

Then too, if parents particularly like a certain 
dean they can let it be known and that man will 
be encouraged to remain and run again. By the 
same token, a dean of whom some parents dis- 
approve will only be in office for one year at a 
time and the unhappy people will be relieved to 
see a new face come along automatically. 

The question of continuity of policy arises. 
Quite likely the traditional principal will maintain 
a continuity, a sameness, throughout his tenure. 
But with only one member of Adcom retiring 
each year, surely the element of continuity is safe- 
guarded. There is a difference, however, an im- 
portant difference. 

Perhaps the greatest indictment of the tradi- 
tional system hinges upon this matter of con- 
tinuity. A principal, once in office, has arrived. 
He is a made man. There are few opportunities 
for him to advance. Consequently his aim, con- 
scious or unconscious, is likely to be to hang onto 
his piece of cake. Any idea likely to disturb the 
equilibrium is looked upon by the principal as a 
threat. Maintenance of the status quo is much 
safer than experimentation, even though progress 
will only come with the latter. Possibly as a result 
of this, education is often said to be fifty years 
behind developments in the rest of society. 

Remove the principal, install Adcom, and the 
situation changes. Some members are likely to 
be younger than principals, so young ideas will 
have a chance. Since no one on the Administra- 
tive Committee can possibly remain there perma- 
nently, there will be no effort to protect a vested 
interest. An interest in progress will replace pro- 
tection of the status quo. There can be little doubt 
that a teacher elected to Adcom will think in 
terms of “how much can I accomplish in three 
years?” Since teachers have a very considerable 
conservative streak in them, there is no danger 
of this enthusiasm going too far. Continuity plus 
progress will be the keynote. 


Another Fault of Traditional System 


There is another indictment of the traditional 
system. Principals must necessarily become re- 
moved from the essential business of education— 
the students. Every teacher has heard a long- 
time principal drop a remark in all sincerity 
which shows, with startling certainty, that he is a 
generation out of touch with the student popula- 
tion. Since the Adcom dean is out of the class- 
room for one year only, it is impossible for him 
to become a stranger to student realities. As for 
the assistant dean and the secretary, they are half- 
time teachers. In other words, the new member 
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of Adcom is eased out of the classroom in his 
first year by spending only half time on admin- 
istration. All his efforts are administrative during 
his second year as dean. Then, during his third 
year as secretary, he is eased back into the class- 
room by teaching half-time. 

This last argument has an opposite number. If 
on the one hand it is good to have administrators 
who retain familiarity with the classroom, on the 
other hand there may be advantages in having 
professional administrators do the important job 
of administration. Does a hospital administrator 
have to be a doctor? Does a school administrator 
have even to be a teacher, let alone one recently 
in contact with the classroom? The answer to the 
first question may be no, but the second question 
will probably get a universal yes. Perhaps the 
business administrator of a school system can 
well be a non-teacher but, within the school, the 
school-man is needed. If some credit is to be 
given to the trend toward specialization, then the 
question becomes, are principals likely to be more 
professional as administrators than Adcom men? 
The possibility of accumulating years of experience 
is clearly on the side of the principal, but the cer- 
tainty of fresh blood is definitely on the side of 
Adcom. In the matter of training for administra- 
tion, the two sides are equal. If summer courses 
in administration are required of principals, they 
could as well be required of Adcom candidates. 

There may be some fear that the Adcom sys- 
tem would turn each school into a political arena 
with individuals and factions battling for office. 
This is doubtful. In the first place, teachers are 
largely interested in sound education and hence 
in sound leadership. They tend to be level-headed. 
In the second place, experience with the old sys- 
tem would suggest that many teachers do not 
wish to do administrative work. Probably the 
same few who now apply for promotion would 
be candidates for Administrative Committees, the 
difference being that more of them would get a 
chance to prove their worth under the Adcom 
system. It hardly needs mentioning that the sys- 
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tem currently in vogue is not without its political 
intrigues and pressures too. A good many prin- 
cipals have polished apples. 

Adcom may offer scope for gifted women in 
education. The present system allows few females 
to enter administration, even though there are 
more women than men teaching today. There are 
several reasons for this situation, a major one 
being that many women teachers do not remain 
in the profession long enough to qualify for ad- 
ministrative posts under the present system. How- 
ever, because a woman spends only a few years 
in education does not mean she has nothing to 
offer in administration. Schweitzer did not have to 
spend a lifetime playing the organ to be recognized 
as great in that among other fields. Since Adcom 
does not demand that a teacher be a very long 
time in education, it is quite likely that more wom- 
en would have a chance to contribute to school 
administration. Probably the men would weaken 
a little and put up with a woman dean for one 
year, whereas they might refuse to work for years 
under a woman principal. 

What of the administrative genius, the brilliant 
principal? Would the Adcom system, by returning 
administrators to the classroom, stifle the de- 
velopment of a future Ryerson? Not likely. Genius 
has a way of making its own way. Such a man 
would probably spend two terms on Adcom and 
then be ready for promotion to upper level su- 
pervisory posts. In the meantime, because of the 
committee system, he would have been forced 
to rub off some of his brilliance on other Adcom 
members and the teachers who elected him. On 
the national scene we have survived quite nicely 
when brilliant leaders have been denied office at 
Ottawa because terms have expired and re-elec- 
tion has not been forthcoming. 

Adcom may have weaknesses, but they are es- 
sentially the weaknesses which are at the same time 
the strength of democracy. Maybe it is time for 
educators who preach democracy to practice it. 
Adcom is worth considering. If carriages and kings 
are obsolete, perhaps principals are too. 





‘Ample Evidence’ of Higher Professional Status 


the theory of administration, he thinks, and a re- 
cent emphasis on the interdisciplinary approach. “In 
varying degrees, the principal and superintendent are 


» There is ample evidence that educational ad- 
ministration is moving toward a higher professional 
status, according to Howard S. Bretsch, writing in 
the April, 1959, School of Education Bulletin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Among other things, Bretsch describes four 
changes being made in programs for the preparation 
of administrators, two in content and two in 
methodology. There are promising developments in 


increasingly in need of work in . . . sociology, psy- 
chology, public administration, economics, journal- 
ism, and law.” 

In methodology, the internship idea has received 
considerable attention within the last decade and the 
use of the case study has been popularized. 





PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


for school administration 


A description of the movement toward 
preparatory programs which stress 
the development of liberally 

educated men, with the new program 

at Northwestern University as a 


prime example. 


By B. J. CHANDLER and E. T. McSWAIN 


HE primary role of the school administrator 

is—or should be—leadership in school and 

community education. This means that he 
ought first of all to be able to relate the objectives 
of his school system to the needs of his commu- 
nity—indeed, to all of society. Such educational 
service calls for high competence in both liberal 
and professional education. 

This is an enormous—almost a frightening— 
challenge. It postulates that the administrator be 
far more than a technician. It is what led admin- 
istrators to say, at the first regional conferences 
on school administration financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation back in 1948: “The people in our com- 
munities demand educational leadership from us, 
but our training has been largely in the managerial 
aspects of the job.” They said it time and again, 
until it became almost a professional cliché.’ 

Thus the challenge was passed on to schools 
of education in general and department of school 
administration in particular. They had for too 
long permitted proliferation of courses and frag- 
mentation of knowledge. The typical preparation 
program in school administration still includes 
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numerous courses which deal with the mechanics 
of school administration. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that too many potential school admin- 
istrators are well trained in the managerial facets 
of the job, most of which an efficient school exec- 
utive does not do anyway; and too few admin- 
istrators possess competencies which can be ac- 
quired only through graduate study in the his- 
torical, philosophical, sociological, and psycho- 
logical foundations of education. 

Four points appear to be explicit: (1) Rapid 
reduction in proliferation of courses is a problem 
confronting all fields in higher education. (2) The 
preparation of school administrators should be in- 
terpreted to be the responsibility of the faculty 
in such departments as sociology, political science, 
and psychology, as well as the faculty of a school 
or department of education. (3) Faculty mem- 
bers in school administration should exercise lead- 
ership in developing coordinated programs for 


pre-service and in-service school administrators. 


(4) Few school administrators experience admin- 
istrative difficulties; because they do not possess 
managerial skills. They do not achieve their po- 
tential as educational leaders because they have 
not had an opportunity to acquire understandings 
of the foundational fields of education, particularly 
the social sciences. 

School administrators have been urging grad- 
uate schools to redesign programs of preparation 
for administrators for several decades. Back in 
1933, the Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators contained this statement: 


I would not belittle the various more technical 
courses that have so prominently constituted our 
professional training for the last ten or fifteen years, 
or possibly twenty years, provided they are kept in 
their place. I am referring here to courses in finance, 
business management, record keeping, and the like, 
all of which are very important. But much training 
that we have in detailed analysis of present situa- 
tions, statistical studies, and the like appear to me 
to deserve to some extent the description given by 


1See Moore, Hollis A., Jr., Studies in School Administration 
bs en eee D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, 
1957. p. 12. 
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the words familiar to every school teacher; namely, 

busy work. It lacks vision.” 

Perhaps, optimistically, one may think that 
current preparation programs are different; the 
weaknesses spoken of by the Department of Super- 
intendence in 1933 have been corrected. This 
wishful thinking is quickly dispelled when con- 
temporary programs are examined. Despite a 
great deal of stimulation by the Kellogg-sponsored 
Cooperative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration over the past decade, Moore® lists only a 
few major institutions which emphasize elimina- 
tion of these particular weaknesses. 

Yet there is no doubt that substantial agree- 
ment exists among leading educators and school 
board members that it is imperative to shift from 
strong emphasis on managerial minutae offered 
in numerous fragmented courses to broad-gauge 
programs with emphasis on a balance between 
professional education and liberal studies. Ad- 
ministrators must be prepared for social and edu- 
cational leadership rather than for the role of tech- 
nician in the managerial phases of school oper- 
ation. 

Among those graduate schools which are at- 
tempting to build a new program for the pre- 
service and in-service preparation of school ad- 
ministrators is Northwestern University. The pro- 
gram is not presented as a final answer, nor is it 
assumed that other graduate schools do not have 
better programs. All that is claimed is that the 
new program reflects an effort to achieve a bal- 
ance between the liberal arts disciplines, as the 
foundation of professional education, and the 
technical aspects of school administration. 

Any program, be it in medicine, law, or school 
administration, is built on assumptions. The as- 
sumptions underlying the new program in school 
administration at Northwestern are consistent with 
those made by the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of School Administration and published un- 
der the title, Something To Steer By. Some of the 
major assumptions underlying the Northwestern 
program are: 

1. The preparation of school administrators is 
a responsibility of the total university faculty. 

2. The preparation of school administrators 
involves the pooling of inter-disciplinary re- 
sources. It is especially important that the pro- 
gram provide advanced study in fields such as 


3 National Education Association, Department of Superintendence. 
Educational Leadership—Progress and Possibilities. Eleventh Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: The Department, 1933, Chapter XII, ‘‘Pre- 
Service Training, Selection, and Recruitment for Leadership in School 
Administration,” p. 287 
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anthropology, American history, business admin- 
istration, political science, economics, public ad- 
ministration, sociology, and psychology. 

3. Only the most competent students should 
be able to qualify for admission to the program 
of preparation. 

4. A quality program of great intellectual chal- 
lenge is supremely important. 

5. School administrators are responsible for 
providing leadership in curriculum development 
and improvement of instruction; therefore, the 
administrator must be well prepared in the fields 
of educational psychology, historical and _philo- 
sophical foundations of education, curriculum, 
and instruction. 

6. Minimum knowledge and skills required of 
future school superintendents cannot be obtained 
in less than two years of graduate study. The 
graduate study should be done in full-time resi- 
dence. 

7. The primary function of a master’s degree 
program in administration is to strengthen and 
improve individuals as members of the profession 
and to provide an introduction to the field of ad- 
ministration, not to qualify the educational leader. 

Requirements for the master’s degree in school 
administration are: (1) A minimum of 36 quarter 
hours (24 semester hours) of graduate work in 
residence. (2) Three courses (9 quarter hours) 
are required of all students—Psychological Foun- 
dations of Education, Introduction to Research, 
and Historical and Cultural Foundations of Amer- 
ican Education. (3) All students in school admin- 
istration take the first course—Foundations of 
School Administration (3 quarter hours). Pros- 
pective principals take a course entitled, Admin- 
istration—Principalship (3 quarter hours). Future 
business managers take Business Management (3 
quarter hours). (4) A thesis (3 quarter hours) 
is required of students in school administration. 
(5) Not less than 12 quarter hours must be taken 
in cognate courses. Suggested cognate fields in- 
clude: anthropology, economics, geography, his- 
tory, journalism, linguistics, philosophy, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and speech. Cog- 
nate courses are selected by the student after con- 
sultation with his faculty advisor. (6) The 
remaining six hours to make the required total of 
36 hours may be taken in professional education 
or cognate work, depending upon the background 
of the student. Students with strong backgrounds 
in professional education are expected to take the 
six hours in cognate fields. 

Candidates for either the Ph. D. or Ed. D. 
degree in educational administration must pass 
both written and oral examinations in professional 
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and cognate fields before they are admitted to 
candidacy. 

The minimum period of study for the Ph. D. or 
Ed. D. degree is three years beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. Ordinarily, it is expected that two of these 
years will be spent at Northwestern. Candidates 
for the doctorate are required to spend at least 
three consecutive quarters in full-time residence. 
A minimum of 108 quarter hours is required for 
both the Ph. D. and Ed. D. degrees. 

To insure satisfactory breadth in general edu- 
cation, each student is required to complete 
successfully a minimum of 33 quarter hours in 
cognate subjects. Students whose backgrounds 
are strong in professional education are expected 
to acquire a minimum of 50-55 hours in cognate 
fields. 

A summary of course requirements for the Ph. 
D. and Ed. D. degrees follows: 


Number of 


Courses Quarter Hours 


Master’s degree or equivalent 36 


Statistical Method in Education; Seminar 
on Research for Doctoral Candidates 


Organization and Administration of 

School Systems; Seminar in School Ad- 
ministration; Problems, Issues, and 

Practices in School Administration 9 


Cognate Subjects 21 


Dissertation 12 


Electives 24 
(Cognate or Professional Education) 


Total 108 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ADMINISTRATION 63 


The present program of preparation for admin- 
istrators at Northwestern University is conceived 
of as an emergent one and subject to study and 
modification. Objectives that have been assigned 
a high priority for the immediate future are: 

1. To develop closer working relationships with 
faculty members from the various departments 
and schools in the university who help to prepare 
school administrators and continue to enlist their 
active participation in evaluating and improving 
the present program in school administration. 

2. To design and develop research studies in 
school administration in cooperation with faculty 
members from related disciplines and officials of 
the National School Boards Association. 

3. To work closely with leading administrators, 
school board members, and professional associa- 
tions in continuing efforts to improve the present 
program in school administration. 

4. To curtail discrete or atomistic courses in 
administration in favor of large, integrated blocks 
of content and functional seminars that draw 
upon all disciplines. Also, emphasis will be placed 
upon direct field experience as an integral part 
of the program of preparation. 

5. To establish as a minimum for all adminis- 
trative positions two years of graduate work (in 
residence) and to encourage the profession of 
school administration to adopt this policy. 

Executive positions in schools demand intelli- 
gent individuals who are: (1) liberally educated, 
(2) specialists in administration, and (3) stu- 
dents of societal trends and public education. The 
preparation of such individuals is the goal of the 
program in school administration at Northwestern 
University. 





CASA Scores a PR First 


> The Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, Inc., scored a first when the New York 
Times for October 11 included a 16-page supplement 
to carry its message as a public service. In the 
words of Wilson M. Compton of CASC, “The small 
colleges should increase their national visibility,” 
and the 1.6 million Times supplements will do it. 
If laid end to end, they would reach from Phila- 
delphia to Boston. 

The CASC aim is to reach two audiences: (a) 
prospective college students and their parents and 
school administrators, who should know that many 
of the sixty-six small colleges represented by CASC 
have room for more students, and (b) corporations, 
foundations, alumni, church groups, and individual 
philanthropists, who can help these colleges with 
plans to double their capacity. 


Triple Shifts, Staggered Sessions, Tents 


> Notes on the population pile-up: Tucson, Ari- 
zona, has a student enrollment this year larger than 
the total city population in 1950: 70,000. Schools 
are on double sessions. Miami, Florida, with close 
to 149,000 pupils, put on triple shifts in four senior 
high schools. In Glen Cove, Long Island, New York, 
a two-year delay in construction of a new high 
school has resulted in staggered sessions, with stu- 
dents arriving at four different times. About 2,700 
Los Angeles high-school students went to classes 
in tents in September and 30,000 pupils were on 
double shifts. 


a. * * 


“Those who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” 


George Santayana 
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What Administrators Do 
To Improve Instruction 


By WILLIAM T. BUSH 


NCE he has established defensible goals for 

his educational program, the competent ad- 

ministrator is trying constantly to evaluate 
and improve instructional techniques. How he sets 
about doing so was the subject of a study con- 
ducted recently at the University of Mississippi 
under sponsorship of the Kellogg Research Foun- 
dation, as part of the Associated Programs in 
Educational Administration. 

Using the Flanagan critical incident technique, 
the project staff attempted to determine the be- 
havior requirements for competency in specific 
administrative task areas. The specific task on 
which we are here reporting was to improve the 
instructional program. Some 708 selected school 
administrators throughout the U. S. revealed, in 
their responses to a questionnaire, the following 
behavior requirements, listed in order of fre- 
quency of citation: 

1. Encourage teachers to use a variety of in- 
structional techniques. 

2. Involve the staff in formulating an in-service 
training program. 

3. Utilize demonstration teaching to acquaint 
teachers with various teaching methods (respondents 
mentioned the following methods: lecture, recitation, 
laboratory, seminar, and project). 

4. Use faculty meetings to discuss ways in which 
instruction might be improved. 

5. Use democratic leadership methods while con- 
ducting instructional meetings (respondents stressed 
the avoidance of administrative domination of the 
meetings). 

6. Conduct research projects in different subject 
areas and grade levels in an effort to improve in- 
struction. 

7. Devise an intra- and inter-visitation program 
for administrators and teachers. 

8. Secure resource personnel to assist in work- 
shops and other instructional meetings. 

9. Acquire and administer standardized tests to 
indicate strong and weak instructional areas and in- 
dividual differences. 

10. Evaluate and follow up instructional work- 
shops, conferences, and demonstrations. 

11. Encourage the grouping of students to provide 
for individual differences. 

12. Obtain new equipment to make instruction in 
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specific subject areas more meaningful. 

13. Organize orientation programs to assist new 
teachers. 

14. Suggest special instructional projects, such 
as science fairs, student banking programs, field trips, 
and job experience programs that will make subjects 
more life-like and meaningful. 

15. Prepare handbooks, guides, and worksheets 
to assist teachers in improving instruction. 

16. Suggest to teachers various methods of dealing 
with classroom disciplinary problems (respondents 
mentioned the use of student courts, self discipline, 
suspension, etc.). 

17. Use tact in offering constructive criticism 
to teachers. 

18. Demonstrate to teachers the effective use of 
audio-visual equipment. 

19. Explain new instructional procedures to par- 
ents (respondents stated that this would gain pa- 
rental support for the instructional program and, 
therefore, strengthen it). 

20. Provide released time for teachers to attend 
instructional meetings (respondents mentioned the 
use of substitute teachers, holidays, etc.). 

21. Provide more time for classroom instruc- 
tion by relieving teachers of menial tasks (respondents 
suggested that menial tasks could be handled by 
student assistants, full-time administrative secretaries, 
etc.). 

22. Use community facilities and resources. 

23. Employ the assistance of the staff in the 
selection of audio-visual and other instructional 
equipment. 

24. Allot sufficient time for observing and super- 
vising instruction. 

25. Arrange extension classes for the professional 
improvement of the staff. 

26. Conduct follow-up studies involving graduates 
of the institution. 

27. Discuss homework assignments with teachers. 

28. Encourage the reading of professional articles 
and books to improve instructional techniques. 

29. Encourage the use of lesson plans to improve 
the instructional program. 

30. Follow up classroom visits with teacher con- 
ferences. 

31. Lengthen class periods to improve instruction 
(respondents suggested 60-minute periods for sec- 
ondary classes—30 minutes for recitation and 30 
minutes for supervised study). 

32. Pay staff members’ expenses for attending 
professional conventions. 

33. Prepare and issue agenda prior to instruc- 
tional meetings. 

34. Prepare devices for the evaluation of instruc- 
tional aids. 

The above list can serve, we think, as a partial 
check list to assist administrators and teachers in 
the analysis of their own programs for the im- 
provement of instruction—the most manipulatable 
facet of the educational process. 





Somewhat Astigmatic 





How Principals Perceive Their Superintendents 


By G. P. NIMNICHT 


interested in site selection, building programs, 

and the financial operation of a school dis- 
trict? This stereotype could be drawn from the 
results of recent interviews with 121 principals 
in twenty-three school districts in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

As a part of a research study, the author in- 
terviewed twenty-three superintendents and four 
to six principals working under each superin- 
tendent. The purpose of the study was to discover 
behavioral characteristics of successful super- 
intendents. Since the position of superintendent 
of schools is a leadership position, the assumption 
was made that the most successful administrators 
would demonstrate the greatest amount of leader- 
ship ability. Therefore, a part of the research was 
devoted to selecting those superintendents who 
were the most effective leaders. For the purpose 
of this research, the writer postulated that leaders 
know where they are going and that they take 
followers in the same direction. It was reasoned 
that if the superintendent functioned as a leader, 
his subordinates would be able to name the ac- 
complishments the superintendent considered im- 
portant and, furthermore, the subordinates them- 
selves would consider these same accomplish- 
ments important. Therefore, as a part of the 
process in selecting those superintendents with 
the most leadership ability, the superintendents 
were asked, “What would you list as your most 
outstanding accomplishments in this district in 
the past four or five years?” 

Subsequently, their principals were asked, 
“What would you consider the outstanding ac- 
complishments in this district in the last four or 
five years?” and, “How do you think your super- 
intendent would answer this same question?” The 
first question asked the principals was designed 
to discover the extent of agreement between the 
superintendent and his principals on what they 
considered the most important accomplishments. 
The second question was asked to determine the 


[i a superintendent a person who is primarily 
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degree to which the principals correctly perceived 
the superintendent’s appraisal of his accomplish- 
ments, regardless of the importance the prin- 
cipal himself might attach to the accomplishments. 

Although the questions served the purpose of 
helping to identify. the most outstanding leaders, 
the results were not what had been anticipated. 
The expectation had been that the principals 
would name more items which agreed with the 
superintendent’s answer when they responded to 
the second question than they had named when 
speaking for themselves. It was reasoned that in 
responding to the first question principals would 
list the accomplishments they considered impor- 
tant. In answering the second question, they would 
repeat those items and add others which the super- 
intendent would consider important. 

In actuality, the principals gave more responses 
on the first question than on the second, and there 
was greater agreement between the accomplish- 
ments listed by the superintendent and the ac- 
complishments listed by the principals when they 
were speaking for themselves than when they 
were answering as they thought the superintendent 
would respond. 

Some of the principals said: “When I think of 
my superintendent, I think of site selection and 
building programs.” “If what he talks about is 
indicative, my superintendent is concerned with 
the building program, budgeting, and finance.” 
“My superintendent is not particularly interested 
in curriculum developments or the educational 
program.” Such remarks as these followed inter- 
views in which the superintendent had listed a 
wide variety of accomplishments covering most 
of the aspects of the educational program. 

The implication is that even the people who 
work closely with some of the superintendents in- 
terviewed see these superintendents as building 
planners, financial experts, or budget makers. This 
certainly does not agree with the ideal of the 
superintendent as an educational leader whose 
major responsibility is the improvement of the 
instructional program. It seems safe to assume 
that if these men appear thus to their immediate 
subordinates, they will present the same image to 
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the teaching staff and the public in general. In 
such a case, the effectiveness of the superintendent 
as an educational leader is impaired, because 
people do not expect the leadership to come from 
him; therefore they do not turn to him for such 
leadership. 

If this analysis is correct, it is important not 
only to understand the causes for the faulty per- 
ceptions of a superintendent by his subordinates, 
but also to know what remedial action must be 
taken to correct such impressions. 

In two or three cases such a description is 
fairly accurate—the superintendent’s interests and 
efforts are restricted to the business management 
of the school district. In a large majority of the 
cases, however, the impression is not accurate. 
The causes seem to be varied, but they probably 
arise chiefly from poor communications. 

In most of the districts, the administrative staff 
had not discussed objectives nor evaluated past 
accomplishments. In many instances, the fact that 
they could name several real accomplishments 
came as a surprise to the interviewers. This prob- 
ably would not be the case if the superintendents 
and their staffs periodically reviewed the ac- 
complishments in their districts and discussed 
future objectives. 

In some cases, the superintendents spend too 
much time discussing bond issues, building pro- 
grams, and finance and not enough time discuss- 
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ing curriculum development and the educational 
program. They have not presented true pictures 
of their concerns through balanced presentation 
of views. 

In a few instances, the superintendents play 
the role of the doubter who has to be convinced 
before a change can be made. That is, they force 
the subordinates to “sell” them on a proposal 
before they will consent to the change. In playing 
this role, they cause subordinates to question 
their interest and, sometimes, even their under- 
standing of the problems involved. This role must 
be played enough in the normal sequence of events 
without extending its use as a technique of forcing 
a subordinate to defend his suggested changes. 

In all of the above instances of poor com- 
munications, the superintendents have overlooked 
the importance of self-evaluation. In their role 
as superintendent, they must be able to evaluate 
their own activities in the context of the type of 
image they are creating and the type of image they 
would like to create. If a superintendent is going 
to fill the role of the educational leader, the group 
that works closest with him will have to see him 
in a broader perspective than as an expert in 
buildings and finance. In order for the principals 
to form a broader image, that image must be 
created by the superintendent himself. An aware- 
ness of the problem is, in itself, part of the solu- 
tion. 





The Rage for Testing 


> Last year 122 million test booklets and answer 
sheets were sold to schools, 50 per cent more than 
in 1954. This is enough to give three tests to every 
U. S. school and college student. In business and 
industry, a bewildering variety of tests is given. 
New York’s Psychological Corporation, a test pub- 
lisher, supplied 400,000 clerical job applicant tests 
last year to firms ranging from banks to laundries, 
and helped 160 concerns to evaluate about 1,000 
higher-level employees for promotion or transfer. 
Science Research Associates of Chicago serviced 
some 10,700 business clients, three times as many as 
in 1949. Among them was a St. Louis cafeteria 
chain which gave tests to dishwashers and janitors. 
The government will give an estimated five million 
tests this year by Civil Service. The Army has some 
120 special proficiency tests and is developing many 
more to supplement the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test given every draftee and volunteer. 

And next spring a nationwide sampling of 500,000 
students will begin in 1,400 high schools. Sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education, this massive in- 
ventory of national talents will be followed by four 
follow-up campaigns over the next twenty years. 


Ruling Exposes Schools to Damage Suits 


> The Illinois Supreme Court has ruled invalid 
the doctrine of governmental immunity of school 
districts in damages for tort. The court suggested 
that “the Revolutionary War was fought to abolish 
that ‘divine right of kings’ on which the theory is 
based.” 

The Illinois court rejects the principle of “pro- 
tection of public funds and public property,” be- 
cause this reasoning “seems to follow the line that 
it is better for the individual to suffer than for the 
public to be inconvenienced.” 

The Illinois decision paves the way for similar 
decisions in other states. 


Superintendent’s Median in N.Y.—$13,600 


> The median salary paid in 1958-59 to the chief 
administrator in city schools of New York State was 
$13,600, according to a survey reported by the 
New York State Teachers Association. The median 
for village type districts was $14,000. High school 
building principals received considerably less, the 
median salary being $9,950. The median junior high 
building principal received $9,660 and the median 
elementary principal received $8,720. 
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A Warning to Americans 





Does I.Q. Plus Effort Equal Merit? 


Both Britain and America are 
currently tempted to build an élite 
through education. Justification 

is found in the principle 

of equal educational opportunity and 
in necessities of the Cold War. 

Here is an analysis 

of dangers involved, based upon 

the work of a brilliant new 

British satirist. 


By STANLEY E. BALLINGER 


N the anti-utopia tradition of Brave New 

World and 1984, Michael Young’s The Rise 

of the Meritocracy* satirizes the “merit sys- 
tem” in British industry, government, and—most 
of all—education. It is Young’s opinion that the 
principle of equality of opportunity (and its corol- 
lary, the merit system) is being used to create a 
new élite—the meritocracy. Ironically, it was the 
socialists who were principally responsible for the 
initial moves in this direction, as an egalitarian 
blow against the hereditary caste system by which 
education, power, and responsibility have tra- 
ditionally been distributed in the English social 
system. The book takes the form of a social 
history of England from 1870 to 2033 A.D., 
[ostensibly] written by a social historian who him- 
self is a member of, and apologist for, the new 
élite of merit, the rise of which is the substance of 
the book. 

The occasion for writing the history, in the 
year 2033, was [is? will be?] a series of critical 
incidents in that year, making manifest certain 
deep dissatisfactions on the part of the lower 
Classes in the meritocratic state which had so 
brilliantly been brought into being in the decades 
following the Education Act of 1944. The 
author’s fictitious historian is concerned with 
tracing the events which followed the Act of 
1944, in an effort to explain the ominous in- 
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cidents of 2033 which marred what he perceived 
to be an otherwise perfect set of social arrange- 
ments. 

The hereditary principle under which the Eng- 
lish have operated was protected through the 
rigidly selective character of education, entry into 
positions of power and prestige being almost im- 

ossible without the proper educational credentials 

(Public School, Oxford, Cambridge), which only 
the offspring of the right families could acquire. 
Under what amounted virtually to a caste system, 
England, down to the time of the Education Act 
of 1944, had a social order in which talent (identi- 
fied in the book largely as innate intelligence) 
was more or less evenly distributed between the 
well-born and the commoners. Under this situa- 
tion the masses did not suffer from a deficiency 
of intelligent spokesmen, who played an im- 
portant role in the trade union movement, the 
rise of the Labour Party, and the creation of 
the British socialist state following the “Hitler 
War.” The establishment of the British Civil Serv- 
ice in the 1870’s, with appointment and advance- 
ment by examination, was a beginning step to- 
wards the creation of a meritocracy. Since the 
kind of merit which governed selection and ad- 
vancement in government and industry in the 
upper levels during the period up to 1944 was 
typically displayed only by those who had attended 
special educational institutions closed to the 
masses, the hereditary principle continued to pre- 
vail with little loss of force. 

In the creation of the meritocracy in England 
during the latter decades of the 20th and the 
first decades of the 21st century, the Education 
Act of 1944 played a critical role. This act, spear- 
headed by the socialist laborites, dealt a death 
blow to the hereditary principle and gave a solid 
social basis for the principle of equality of op- 
portunity, opening up education to individuals 
with high intellectual potential regardless of class 
or caste, through an extensive system of scholar- 
ships and maintenance grants, awarded on the 
basis of a nation-wide system of examinations. 
From 1960 on, these examinations became in- 


* Full title: The Rise of the Merttocracy, 1870-2033: The New 
Elite of Our Social Revolution. Published by Random House, 1959. 
160 pp. $3.50. 
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creasingly of the kind which yield an I.Q., or else 
academic examinations highly correlating with 
1.Q. The I.Q. was heavily relied upon in school 
and vocational placement as an indicator of the 
top level of merit achievable by an individual. 
Indeed, before the 20th century had run its course, 
each individual had a National Intelligence card 
to be shown as official evidence to school au- 
thorities or employing officials of his level of 
merit. The formula—I.Q. + E (Effort) = M 
(Merit )—was evolved and this became a symbol 
of the new social order, which in time eliminated 
every vestige of the principle of seniority. Periodic 
testing of intelligence took place, for the sake of 
identifying the “late bloomers” whose I.Q. might 
make an upward zoom after the “11 plus exams,” 
and also for the aging whose I.Q. might dip below 
the required level for the position held. Remi- 
niscent of Plato’s Republic, children of the merito- 
cratic group whose I.Q. was below the level es- 
tablished for the élite (Minimum I.Q.: 130) re- 
ceived schooling and vocational assignments ap- 
propriate to their “lack of ability.” Advancement 
in rank within one’s “intelligence bracket” took 
place through a perfected system of merit rating, 
the details of which, unfortunately, are not given 
in the book. 

By the year 2000 or so, the operation of this 
rigidly applied principle of equality of opportunity 
had resulted in a shift from a caste order to a 
class order in which the classes were largely uni- 
form with respect to I.Q. The élite had all the 
top intelligence; the masses were mediocre or 
worse. Little mobility from class to class was 
possible except under the operation of the prin- 
ciple expressed statistically as “regression towards 
the mean.” The masses were leaderless, in that all 
of those with higher ability had been “creamed 
off” into the ranks of the meritocracy. As a sop 
to the masses, whose morale tended to sag when 
confronted too directly with the cold fact of their 
mediocrity and undeservingness, the élite created 
for them the Mythos of Muscularity, so that the 
duller classes came to value their physical and 
athletic prowess as much as the meritocracy valued 
their intellectual superiority. 

Because the British people were sufficiently in 
agreement on the principle that equal intelligence 
should be accorded equal power and responsibil- 
ity, the policies that built the meritocracy in the 
beginning were achieved within traditional demo- 
cratic, parliamentarian processes. As the élite 
became more fully established and less and less 
movement from the lower classes occurred, it 
came to be seen (by the élite) that democracy 
could no longer be entertained as a viable system 
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in a social order that gave honest recognition to 
the fact of inequality among men. The socialists, 
the trade unions, and their former vehicle of 
political power, the House of Commons, gradually 
lost their power as their potential leaders were 
snatched away, virtually at the cradle, to be edu- 
cated for the élite. By abolishing hereditary no- 
bility and creating new nobles from those of 
highest merit in the élite, the House of Lords 
came to exercise the little political power which 
was not actually exercised by the top echelon of 
the civil service. Since the process of nationaliza- 
tion of industry had been extended even further 
than in mid-20th century, political power and 
economic power were one and the same thing. 
The House of Commons, like the trade unions, 
did not appear, but stayed on, after the British 
custom, as venerated institutions with only nomi- 
nal power and performing only ceremonial func- 
tions. Thus died democracy at the hands of 
equality of opportunity! 

In the early period following the Education 
Act of 1944, some die-hard egalitarian socialists 
fought for comprehensive schools of the American 
or Russian type in which all children would re- 
ceive the same education, but the obvious justice 
of the principle of “equal opportunity to become 
unequal” triumphed in the end, or at least until 
almost the end. The year 2033 was a year of 
crises, including incidents of such ugly portent 
as the burning of the Ministry of Education, which, 
of course, was the main instrument by which the 
meritocracy came into being and by which it was 
maintained. The end came the following year at 
Peterloo in a mass uprising against the élite. 

We learn through a publisher’s note at the end 
of the book that Michael Young’s social historian, 
who in the year 2033 predicted that the leaderless 
masses could not possibly constitute a serious 
threat to the élite, was killed in the upheaval at 
Peterloo, making it impossible for him to proof- 
read his manuscript. 

Perhaps the goad that stirred the inarticulate 
lower classes to action was the proposal on the 
part of some members of the élite, increasingly 
heard in the years before the uprising, that the 
meritocratic élite be made hereditary. No doubt 
they were disturbed about the ever-present possi- 
bility that their children might, because of low 
1.Q., be assigned to sub-élite schools and voca- 
tions. 


———- Michael Young has not written this 
witty lampoon against the meritocracy as a 
proponent of the hereditary principle. Tucked 
here and there in his satirical narrative are evi- 
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dences of his own yearnings, which are neither 
meritocratic nor aristocratic, but egalitarian. One 
suspects that the author speaks most clearly for 
himself in reporting the concluding section of a 
manifesto put out by a local group of the Tech- 
nicians’ Party in the year 2009: 
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The classless society would be one which both 
possessed and acted upon plural values. Were we 
to evaluate people, not only according to their 
intelligence and their education, their occupation 
and their power, but according to their kindliness 
and their courage, their imagination and their 
sensitivity, their sympathy and generosity, there 
could be no classes. Who would be able to say that 
the scientist was superior to the porter with admir- 
able qualities as a father, the civil servant with un- 
usual skill at gaining prizes superior to the lorry 
driver with unusual skill at growing roses? The 
classless society would also be the tolerant society, 
in which individual differences were actively en- 
couraged as well as passively tolerated, in which 
full meaning was at last given to the dignity of man. 
Every human being would then have equal op- 
portunity, not to rise up in the world in the light 
of any mathematical measure, but to develop his 
own special capacities for leading a rich life. 
According to the book’s jacket, the author is 

both an active sociologist and a political strategist. 
He started the Institute of Community Studies in 


London which has produced a “memorable series” 
of books on metropolitan life. Before that he 


helped to write the program which won the 1945 


General Election for the Labor Party, staying on 
as head of the party’s research department for six 
years. Just recently he has started the Consumers 
Association in Britain which has grown to a mem- 
bership of one hundred thousand in little more 
than a year. The jacket further informs us that 
Mr. Young prefers the schools in the United States 
to those of his own country. 


Our T.adition Is More Egalitarian 


The Rise of the Meritocracy is not directly 
extrapolatable to the American scene. We have 
never had a caste system in the sense in which 
England has had one (the case of the American 
Negro is not analogous). Our educational tradi- 
tions have been far more egalitarian than those of 
England. Furthermore, we do not now have an 
educational system which has any strong tend- 
encies towards the production of an élite. While 
it is no doubt true that the private liberal arts col- 
leges, especially those of the Ivy League, supply 
a disproportionately large number of individuals 
who come to occupy positions of power and pres- 
tige, it is in no sense true that achievement of 
power and prestige in any professional group can 
come only with degrees from the privately con- 
trolled “prestige” colleges and universities. State 
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universities are growing faster than private insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and to say the least, 
state universities as a group have in their admis- 
sions policies given generous interpretation to 
“ability to do college work” as a restriction upon 
opportunity to pursue higher education. 


But Elitism Is Evident in U.S. 


Yet the temptation to build an élite through 
education is already evident in the United States. 
No doubt élitism is a latent tendency always 
present in modern societies. The post-war tensions 
with Soviet Russia, climaxed by the orbiting of 
Sputnik, however, have led us to identify de- 
ficiencies in trained manpower at the upper levels 
held to be needed in the intense economic and 
military competition to which we find ourselves 
a reluctant party. Concern with our manpower 
problem has led to appraisals of the quality and 
character of our education, intensifying the school 
criticism movement born in the aftermath of 
World War II. This new wave of concern over 
the quality of our education—Admiral Rickover, 
et al—is a heterogeneous movement, to be sure; 
and the current group of educational reformers 
certainly do not all speak with one voice. Among 
them, however, are those who frankly call for an 
élite and see no conflict between democratic 
values and the creation of an élite. Others avoid 
the term “élite,” but their proposals for “educa- 
tion for excellence,” calling as some of the plans 
do for an all-out effort to give the intellectually 
gifted the lion’s share of our educational efforts 
in a multiple track system, would certainly tend 
towards the production of an élite. 

The urgency of our manpower problem can 
hardly be denied, nor can we escape the con- 
clusion that our schools, taken collectively, are far 
from operating at maximum potential with respect 
to developing the kinds of excellence that our 
troubled situation seems to demand. Americans 
do need to become more cognizant of our man- 
power problem, but it will be disastrous to Amer- 
ican democracy, with its concern for the worth 
of the individual person, if education becomes 
primarily an instrument of national manpower 
policy centered in the race for dominance against 
the Soviet Union. 

It is not that a concern for improving the num- 
ber and quality of those entering top professional 
and semi-professional positions for the sake of 
our national strength is a wrongly directed concern 
in and of itself. It is a question of balance. It is 
undoubtedly true that there are tens of thousands 
of youngsters of high ability who are not effec- 
tively challenged in our schools today, at a loss 
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to themselves and to the nation. But the telling 
point of Michael Young’s book is that a demo- 
cratic society which values genuine equality of 
opportunity can not put all its emphasis upon one 
kind of excellence, ignoring other kinds, and still 
be democratic. Democracy is a multivalent system. 
To take only one of the mutually interdependent 
values of democracy and absolutize it is to en- 
danger democracy itself. The meaning of any one 
democratic value in a given situation—-say, 
equality of opportunity—can only be appraised 
in the light of other democratic values—say, the 
worth and dignity of all persons. Yet the proposals 
of many of the current group of educational re- 
formers—in their main tenor, at least—seem in- 
sufficiently to take into consideration this multi- 
valent character of democracy. 


The Pluralistic Concept of Excellence 


Excellence is not oaly many-sided but, as it oc- 
curs in various kinds and degrees in a given peo- 
ple, it is continuous rather than discrete. Admis- 
sion into Young’s meritocracy required a mini- 
mum I.Q. of 130. Those with 130 or above were 
sharply differentiated from those with an LQ. 
below 130. The bright were divided from the 
mediocre and the dull by an arbitrary line. This 
kind of grouping of talent into discrete types flies 
in the face of the actual nature of the measured 
I.Q., or of any other measure of apiitude or 
achievement. They all involve a continuum of 
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scores each insignificantly different from the score 
below and the score above. The very nature of 
human nature, as it is developable in any pres- 
ently conceivable form of society, may quite pos- 
sibly preclude the kind of classless society which 
Michael Young, in the Technicians’ Party Mani- 
festo quoted above, urges us to create. Nonethe- 
less, the fact that, for the foreseeable future, the 
classless society is impossible of attainment does 
not mean we have to settle for a system in which 
the class lines are discrete and in which educa- 
tion, power, and prestige are bestowed solely on 
those who evidence one particular kind of merit. 
Equality of opportunity is, and ought to be, a 
basic tenet of the American way of life—when 
it is interpreted in the light of a pluralistic concept 
of excellence. The Rise of the Meritocracy is a 
warning for Americans, as well as for the British, 
of the way in which the democratic value of equal- 
ity of opportunity, when talent and excellence are 
interpreted on too narrow a basis, can be used 
to undermine democracy. 

It will be well if Michael Young’s book is widely 
read by American professional educators and by 
the non-professional educational reformers whose 
frequently strident writings have done the useful 
service of enlisting the interest of the American 
people in the improvement of our education, but 
whose proposals for remedy often fail to include 
basic considerations of vital importance for a 
democratic people. 





Some Measurements of the Typical Superintendent 


> The following data come from “A Family, Exper- 
iential, and Educational Background Study of Super- 
intendents of Schools in Indiana and Some Com- 
parisons with Eleven Other Midwestern States,” an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation completed at In- 
diana University this year by Charles Lee Sharp, 
superintendent of schools at Logansport, Indiana: 

Very few superintendents, even in small cities, are 
under 40 years of age. The youngest among the 137 
studied was 36. Superintendents are usually men of 
imposing height and weight. The mean height is 
70.3 inches and the median weight 181 pounds. 

Not one of 129 superintendents reporting on their 
marital status has been divorced. Nearly one-half 
of the 129 married school teachers. 

More superintendents in Indiana come from farm 
backgrounds than from any other occupational group. 
Business and professional categories are a strong 
second. 

All of the superintendents hold a master’s degree, 
but only seven have an earned doctorate. 

More than half of the superintendents studied 
have been principal of a twelve grade school before 


becoming superintendent, and the large majority of 
others have been a high school or elementary prin- 
cipal. Only twelve have been college teachers. 

Sharp’s study confirms a commonly held belief 
that a majority of superintendents in Indiana have 
been coaches of some sport. The exact percentage 
is 76, and sports are the leading hobby of most 
superintendents (114 cases to 32 for “reading”). 
Sharp learned that the mean for superintendents in 
eleven Midwest states (including Indiana) is 60 per 
cent with a coaching record. 

More superintendents (84 of 137) have taught 
social studies than any other single subject. Some 
54 have taught math. 

The typical superintendent made a college grade 
average of B or better—102 of the 137. Only seven 
per cent indicated a grade average below B—. More 
superintendents won athletic honors in college than 
scholastic honors: 39 compared with 20. 

One hundred per cent of the superintendents in 
cities of 100,000 or over are members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, 88 per cent of those in cities from 30,000 
to 99,000, and smaller percentages in other cities. 





The Wonderful One-Hoss* Cliché 


The author of “How To Make an Impression in a Discussion 
Group Without Actually Saying Anything” probes deeper into the mysteries 
of group process. Frankly, he’s revolted. 


By KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


N the March, 1957, issue of the Put DELTA 
[kcrras, I dealt with the subject, “How to 

Make an Impression in a Discussion Group 
Without Actually Saying Anything.” Since that 
time, my friends have written me and, without 
actually saying anything, they have hinted that 
I should probe deeper into the mysteries of dis- 
cussion group processes and other speech situa- 
tions. The following table summarizes the con- 
tents of this correspondence: 


Number of Friends 
Requesting 


Requests 





Write another article 


Do not write another article 4 


Total 5 


Being reluctant to ignore the needs of a solid 
20 per cent of my friends, I have made a study 
of that grand old stand-by of all discussion 
groups, the cliché. Fourteen of the more familiar 
clichés are presented and discussed herewith. 

1. “You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink.” 

This homely aphorism has comforted teachers 
down through the ages. The assumption seems to 
be that they have good, cool, clear streams of 
knowledge to dispense, and it isn’t their fault if 
the young chargers don’t take a swig now and 
then. The Tennessee version is somewhat more 
picturesque: “You can lead a horse to drink, 
Tr 


2. “See what makes him tick.” 
I have never known anyone who ticked except 
Uncle Eddie, who used to go around all the time 





MR. MCINTYRE (Mu 883) is professor of educa- 
tional administration, University of Texas. His earlier 
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with a metronome stuffed down inside the bib of 
his overalls. Nevertheless, there seem to be quite a 
few ticking folks around, because somebody is 
always proposing to see what makes them that 
way. Perhaps the ticking actually originates in 
the minds of the people who think they perceive 
it in others. A second cousin of mine, who had 
water on the brain, used to insist that the whole 
Nebraska Legislature was all wet. 


3. “Instead of 20 years of experience, she has 
had one year of experience 20 times.” 
Here is a cliché with more experience than 
its inflexible subject ever had. It should be retired 
with full honors. 


4. “The tail is wagging the dog.” 

This dependable old perennial is a favorite of 
(a) band directors who deplore the current over- 
emphasis on football, (b) football coaches who 
deplore the current overemphasis on band, (c) 
the other members of the faculty, who deplore 
the overemphasis on band and football, and (d) 
members of the taxpayers’ league, who deplore 
everything. 


5. “Don’t throw out the baby with the bath.” 

Nobody ever questions the value of babies, so 
this cliché has been called upon to justify almost 
everything that has ever been done under school 
sponsorship. The taby, of course, is the speaker’s 
pet subject, activity, or project, and the bath is 
the admittedly non-essential goings-on down the 
hall. 


6. “It happened during my first years of 
teaching—more years ago than I care to 
mention.” 

This venerable bit of tomfoolery always brings 
an uneasy chuckle from those of us who are closer 
to our dotage than to our nonage, but hate to 


* The term omne-hoss applies, as is the case with ome-hoss towns, 
to small, unobtrusive clichés. Two-hoss clichés, mot treated in this 
paper, are longer and more complex, and require the touch of the 
expert (Example: the learn-to-do-by-doing p mney about which 
there is much talk bur less doing) 
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admit that we are. I first heard it more years 
ago than I care to mention. 


7. “That’s the $64,000 question.” 

Fortunately, the epidemic of television quiz 
shows seems to be dying out; otherwise, this 
hackneyed bit of idiocy, which started with “The 
$64 Question,” would have grown to even more 
nauseating proportions. On the other hand, we 
professors would be lost without an accepted way 
of dodging questions that we cannot answer. 


8. “Snoopervisors.” 

This term not only provides a label of contempt 
for a type of instructional supervisor, but also 
evokes a laugh from subordinates and all others 
who have not heard it before (largely, children 
under four years of age). A recent study of 137 
people who used the term snoopervisors in dis- 
cussion groups revealed that they tend to be the 
same people who say amusing things in personal 
letters and identify them with the interjection, Ha! 
Snoopervisors are persona non grata in class- 
rooms, because they are undercover agents of the 
superintendent of schools, sent there to create 
panic and confusion* rather than to help. 


9. “It just growed, like Topsy.” 

This one owes its longevity to those who insist 
on the primacy of careful planning and organiza- 
tion and normally use the term growed for the 
past tense of grow. If all of the educational under- 
takings that are supposed to have “just growed, 
like Topsy” actually did develop that way, then 
the critics have been too kind to us. 


10. “You can’t teach an old dog new tricks.” 

The old dogs among us who are repelled by 
the thought of learning new tricks frequently in- 
voke the tenuous support of this hoary bromide. 
In so doing, we help to prove our case by making 
one thing apparent: it is indeed difficult to teach 
new modes of expression to some old tale bearers. 


1l. “We can’t see the forest for the trees.” 

If the truth were known, it would probably 
reveal that this statement originated with a cave 
dweller’s wife in a prehistorical argument over 
whether or not the old cave would do for another 
year. The hen-pecked husband probably realized 
that his mate’s motive for wanting to locate a new 
cave at the top of the hill had to do with the 
symbols of status, in that the Oogoo family had 
just moved into a cave slightly higher up the same 
hill. The wife was masking the real reason in an 
utilitarian point: that the two big elm trees in 
front of the old cave were obscuring their view of 


* An old army cliché, not covered in the present discussion 
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the forest; consequently, they were unable to 
detect the presence of big game. She probably 
needled him with comparisons between the roots, 
bugs, and warmed-over fish that she had to cook 
with, and the reindeer steaks that other women 
on the hill usually had available. 

Down through the millenia, the inability to 
“see the forest for the trees” acquired a figurative 
meaning: the tendency to be preoccupied with 
small things to the extent that bigger things are 
not seen, or, in other words, to consider some- 
body else’s ideas instead of one’s own. 


12. “After that generous introduction, I can 
hardly wait to hear what I am going to 


say.” 
After an opener like this, 7 can wait. 


13. Anything can happen in (you name the 
place )—and usually does.” 
Noah said something like this to his wife after 
the thirty-ninth day of rain. She didn’t laugh be- 
cause she had heard it before. 


14. “I'm just pinch-hitting for Mr. Paunch- 
ly.” 

There seem to be more pinch-hitters on speak- 
ers’ rostrums than there are on baseball diamonds, 
In baseball, however, a pinch-hitter is usually sent 
into the game deliberately, to improve the team’s 
chances of winning. The pinch-talker, on the other 
hand, owes his hour upon the stage to some 
fortuitous circumstance that prevented the sched- 
uled speaker from appearing. He isn’t as likely to 
make a “hit” as was the speaker he replaced, par- 
ticularly if he refers to himself as a pinch-hitter. 

There are many other clichés, but these should 
be sufficient to convince us that we have a prob- 
lem. Now, what can be done about it? My studies 
have led me to the conclusion that the answer lies 
in one of the three following courses of action: 


1. Try the educational approach. Offer a new 
course, such as Ed. 601 (same as Speech 601), 
entitled, “Effective Uses of Clichés in Discussion 
Groups.” If this course fails to achieve its ob- 
jectives, Speech 602 (same as Ed. 602) could be 
developed, and entitled, “Avoiding Clichés in Dis- 
cussion Groups.” 

2. If the educational approach fails, try the 
punitive approach. Record certain clichés on tape, 
for use in prisons as a form of punishment. The 
electric chair, gas chamber, and hangman’s noose 
have failed, so why not try torture? 

3. If education and punishment both fail, levy 
a use tax on clichés, and increase teachers’ salaries 
with the receipts. If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em. 
Ha! 





BOYS AND GIRLS— 


Are There Significant Ability 
And Achievement Differences? 


By WILLIS W. CLARK 


HAT there are some significant psychological 
'[ iterences between boys and girls, I am 
sure all will agree. But there are many sig- 
nificant differences among boys themselves and 
among girls themselves as well. And for most 
characteristics the differences between boys and 
girls are no greater than the differences found 
among boys themselves and among girls them- 
selves. The problem is not whether significant 
differences exist between the sexes but whether 
these differences have educational implications. 
A recent article’ suggested that mental and 
educational achievement differences between boys 
and girls had the following implications: 


1. If boys are admitted to school six months or 
so later than girls, there will be less frustration for 
boys, their parents, and their teachers; and there 
will be fewer drop-outs of boys in high school be- 
cause of failing or unsatisfactory work. 

2. State legislatures or boards of education should 
raise the legal entering age for boys (or lower it 
for girls). If custodial care for immature children 
is needed, it can be provided much less expensively 
than by placing such children in the school room 
with more advanced children. 

3. All mental age norms published should be 
revised to provide norms for each sex. 


These implications require careful study and 
consideration in the light of other research. At the 
present time school entrance is primarily based 
upon cronological age. While it may vary from 
school to school and state to state, the chrono- 
logical age requirements for boys and girls are 
the same. Table I shows us what happens after- 
wards. This table, based upon U. S. census data 
for 1950, gives the median chronological ages in 
months for all boys and all girls in the United 
States enrolled in the various grades. It appears 
that, even though the entering ages for boys 
and girls are the same, something within or with- 
out the school happens so that the median C.A. 
for girls is less than the median C.A. for boys at 
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each grade. The schools thus have systems of 
promotion and grade classification which result 
in the median age of boys being slightly higher 
at each grade than the median age of girls. This 
difference, however, never becomes greater than 
about three and one-half months of chronological 
age. 

mr has long been argued by many educators 
that “chronological age alone as a criterion for 
entrance or promotion is probably the poorest 
method.” The general maturity or mental maturity 
of a child would be preferable as a criterion. It 
is readily agreed that a child learns in relationship 
to his mental maturity or ability to learn. Let us 
accordingly explore how mental maturity may be 
affected by chrolonogical age. 

Table If shows a distribution of mental ages 
for various chronological age groups. This table 
has been computed in accordance with the com- 
monly accepted assumption that the I.Q. has a 
mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 16. The 
percentage of youngsters with mental ages less 
than each class interval is reported for chrono- 
logical ages of 66, 72, and 78 months. For ex- 
ample, 71.2 per cent of youngsters 66 months old 
have mental ages of less than 72 months. 

With this table it is possible to test an hypothesis 
concerning what would happen if different chrono- 
logical ages were set up for school entrance. Take 
the usual case where a C.A. of 72 months for both 
boys and girls is required for school admission. 
If the mental age characteristics of boys and girls 
are similar (which is the commonly accepted point 
of view), then the column headed 72 C.A. in 
Table II indicates the wide range in mental ages 
of youngsters being admitted to school. For both 
boys and girls, 14.9 per cent will have mental 
ages of less than 60 months (the M.A. of a 
typical five-year-old) and 14.9 per cent (100 
minus 85.1) will have mental ages in excess of 
84 months (the M.A. of a typical seven-year-old). 


1"*Let’s Give BOYS a Break!" Phs Delta Kappan, April, 1959, 


pp. 281-283. 
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TABLE I. MEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 
(MONTHS) OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN VARIOUS GRADES* 





Girls 


76.0 

89.2 
101.0 
113.8 
126.1 
138.5 
150.2 
162.0 
173.2 
184.2 
195.7 
207.9 


Boys 


76.7 

89.8 
103.1 
116.7 
129.3 
141.6 
153.7 
165.5 
176.3 
187.0 
198.2 
210.5 
*Adapted from 1950 United ‘Ses es Census apr Population, Vol. Il, 


Characteristics of the p eereiae Part I, U. S. Summa Chapter C. 
Washington, : WU. Government Printing fice, 1953. 


Grade 
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Let us use a mental age of 72 as a reference 
point. Should we assume equal entrance ages 
and equal mental ability characteristics for boys 
and girls, one would find 50 per cent of the en- 
tering boys and girls to have mental ages of 72 
months or above. Now, let us test the assumption 
that in actuality boys mature mentally six months 
slower than girls. Under this assumption, girls 
with C.A.’s of 72 months would have the mental 
age characteristics just discussed, whereas boys 
of the same age would have the characteristics in- 
dicated by the column headed 66 C.A. From the 
table, one finds 28.8 per cent (100 minus 71.2) 
with mental ages of 72 or above; 21.2 per cent 
(71.2 minus 50) with mental ages from 66-71; 
and 50 per cent with mental ages below 66. 

The 28.8 per cent of boys whose mental age is 
72 months or above will also be above 72 six 
months later. The 21.2 per cent within the range of 
66-71 will be at 72 or above with six months’ 
growth in C.A. And the 50 per cent with mental 
ages below 66 will be below 72 with six months’ 
growth. Now, suppose we increase the entrance 
age of boys by six months, based on the as- 
sumption that boys mature at a slower rate. We 
find that 28.8 per cent of the boys are done an 
injustice, only 21.2 per cent are helped, and 50 
per cent are not affected. The 28.8 per cent with 
M.A. of 72 or more initially are being withheld 
from entering school even though they are as 
mature as the typical entering girl. The 21.2 per 
cent with M.A. in the range of 66-71 are helped, 
since they will have changed from below 72 to 
above 72. And the remaining 50 per cent are not 
helped, since they will still be below 72. 

The point to be made is that the ranges of 
mental ability for boys and girls overlap to a con- 
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siderable extent. This overlapping still exists even 
after one accepts the assumption of a slower ma- 
turing rate for boys. The overlap is so extensive 
that if a different entrance age of six months is 
used for boys one finds as much injustice done as 
benefits gained. The percentage of boys who are 
mature enough to enter school but who are de- 
layed is about the same as the percentage of boys 
who gain the required additional maturity during 
the six months period. And there will still be a 
large percentage of boys who after six months 
will be immature by achievement standards. 

While the above illustration may be quite in- 
volved, it is used to show that if the requirement 
for school entrance is mental maturity or ability 
to learn, changing chronological entrance ages for 
boys and girls is an inefficient way of meeting 
the problem and will create as many problems as 
it will solve. The schools as they are now organ- 
ized are able to make adjustments within the 
equal chronological age entrance requirements 
used at the present time. The distributions in Table 
I have been achieved by making each grade more 
homogeneous with respect to mental and educa- 
tional characteristics and less homogeneous with 
respect to chronological age. The conclusion is 
that little is to be gained by using different en- 
trance ages for boys and girls. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of educa- 
tional results achieved by boys and girls who 
enter our schools under equal entrance age re- 
quirements. Recently a research study? was de- 


TABLE Il. CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF MEN- 
TAL AGES FOR SELECTED CHRON. 
OLOGICAL AGE GROUPS 


CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY 
66 C.A. 72 C.A. 78 CA. 


100.0 100.0 
99.5 97.3 
98.1 92.5 
94.1 83.4 
85.1 68.4 
69.8 50.0 
50.0 31.6 
30.2 16.9 
14.9 7.5 

5.9 2.7 
1.9 0.8 


0.5 0.2 





M.A.’s 


108-4 
102-107 


96-101 
90-95 
84-89 
78-83 
72-77 
66-71 
60-65 
54-59 12.7 
48-53 4.5 
42-47 es 
41- 





100.0 
99.8 
98.8 
95.5 
87.3 
71.2 
50.0 
28.8 





2 Willis W. Clark, “Research Findings on Mental Sex Differ- 
ences and Their Implications for Education.” Copies of this research 
paper, presented at the convention of the American Association 
School Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio, on March 31, 1958, may 
be obtained by writing the California Test Bureau, ‘5916 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
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BOY-GIRL ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT DIFFERENCES 
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TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS IN RANDOM SAMPLES 


FOR GRADES 3, 5, AND 8 





Reading Reading 


Grade Vocabulary Comprehension 


Mechanics 


of English 


Arithmetic Arithmetic 


Reasoning Fundamentals Spelling 





3.6 Re 
3.7 
5.7 
6.0 


8.2 
8.6 


Aw oaw awl? 


3.4 
3.8° 


5.5 
6.1° 


7.3 
8.4° 


3.4 
3.4 


5.4 
6.1° 


7.9 
8.9° 


3.4 3.3 
3.4 a 


ry » & : 
5.5 aaa 


8.2 8.4 
8.1 9.1" 





a) F = 5.8, p < .05; 


a) b) F = 
e) F = 4.7, p < .05; 


<. Oks 
f) F = < .001. 


7.2, p 
12.6, p 


c) F = 11.7, p < .001; d) F = 5.3, p < .05; 





signed specifically to investigate sex differences 
in mental ability and achievement test results. 
While many studies have been reported in this 
area, few of them have had a research design 
appropriate to the problem. Most previous studies 
have been restricted to a single grade or age level 
and a single test or measured ability. They have 
usually involved restricted populations—a single 
school, community, or environmental group. Fur- 
ther, most of these previous studies have analyzed 
differences between obtained scores with little or 
no effort to control such factors as chronological 
age when analyzing differences in mental ability, 
or mental ability when analyzing for differences in 
achievement performance. 

The study reported here has attempted to over- 
come many of these restrictive conditions in sev- 
eral ways. First, several measures of mental ability 
(eight) and achievement (six) were utilized. Sec- 
ond, these measures were studied over several 
grades (grades three, five, and eight). Third, the 
boys and girls in the study were drawn at ran- 
dom as second stage samples from a nation-wide 
stratified sample representative of all boys and 
girls enrolled in public schools in the United States 
at these grades. And fourth, statistical controls 
were used in the analysis of the data so that the 


effect of variations in chronological age at each 
grade was eliminated in testing the differences be- 
tween the mental ability of boys and girls, and 
the effects of both chronological age and total 
mental ability were eliminated in testing achieve- 
ment test differences between boys and girls. 
This latter condition is most important if dif- 
ferences between the sexes are to be evaluated. 
In the majority of the studies of this problem 
all children in a single grade are tested and the 
scores of the boys compared with the scores of the 
girls. If the average score of the girls is higher, 
the study concludes that girls do better than boys. 
Further study of the data often causes one to re- 
vise the original conclusion. The girls are fre- 
quently younger and brighter as a group than the 
boys. Promotion policies and classification prac- 
tices at the school have somehow produced this 
situation. At any grade, it is not surprising that a 
young-bright group of youngsters usually does 
better than an older-less bright group of young- 
sters. Often this condition, rather than a sex dif- 
ference, is the cause of the difference in perform- 
ance. A young-bright group of boys will out-per- 
form an older-less bright group of girls and vice 
versa. The true test for sex differences is to equate 
or match so that the school grade, age, and mental 


TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS IN RANDOM SAMPLES FOR GRADES 3, 5, AND 8 








Sex 


Chronologi- 


cal Age 


Total 
Mental 
Age 





Ow Ow Ow 


104.1 
103.6 


127.9 
125.2° 


165.4 
160.8” 


114.2 
111.7 


139.7 
139.5 


164.5 
166.0 


Non- 


Language Language 


Mental 
Age 


Mental 
Age 


Memory 


Spatial 
Relation- 
ships 





112.5 
108.3° 


137.7 
138.3 


163.5 
167.0 


115.4. 
114.5 


141.2 
140.2 


165.1 
164.6 


27.6 
28.0 
32.3 
32.4 


37.5 
38.7 


16.6 
16.5 
27.0 
26.3 


21.1 
20.6 








a) F= 


339, p 


¢) F = 4.7, p < .05. 


< .05; b) F = 11.8, p < .001; c) F = 3.8, p < .05; d) F = 5.1, p < .05; 


Logical 


39.8 
39.2 


47.0 
48.1 
29.6 
29.6 


Numerical 
Reasoning Reasoning Concepts 


15.7 
14.8° 
14.1 
13.4 


15.4 
14.5 


Verbial 


mien 


20.5° 


19.1] 
19.6 
21.8 
23.6 
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ability characteristics of a group of boys and a 
group of girls are the same, and then test to de- 
termine differences in achievement test perform- 
ance. This study employed this type of control. 

The tests utilized in this study were the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) and 
the California Achievement Tests (CAT). The 
CTMM measures intelligence through a sampling 
of mental processes in five areas: memory, spatial 
relationships, logical reasoning, numerical rea- 
soning, and verbal concepts. The test also yields 
separate language and non-language mental ages 
as well as a total mental age. The CAT measures 
achievement in the basic skills of reading, arith- 
metic, and language. Two test scores are reported 
for each basic skill area. These scores are for 
reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, arith- 
metic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, me- 
chanics of English, and spelling. These two 
tests together provided fourteen variables which 
were investigated for sex differences—the five 
mental factor areas plus the language, non-lan- 
guage, and total mental ages, along with the six 
achievement areas of the basic skills. 

A further word might be said about the boys 
and girls selected for use in the study. The Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau had available the CAT and 
CTMM scores for a total of 69,354 pupils from 
341 school systems in 48 states. These pupils 
constituted a stratified sample controlled both with 
respect to eighteen geographical areas and four 
community-size categories, and was representative 
of the total pupil enrollment in public schools. 
From this sample, second stage random samples 
of 75 boys and 75 girls were drawn at grades 
three, five, and eight. Some 75 different school 
systems and cities were represented in the sample 
for boys and girls at each grade, and the school 
systems represented by the boys were independent 
of the school systems represented by the girls. 
Thus, the biasing effects due to all cases being 
drawn from a single school or community have 
been eliminated, or at least occur only by chance 
due to the procedures used in selecting the cases. 


Table III reports the results for boys and girls 
on the California Test of Mental Maturity. Table 
IV reports the results for the California Achieve- 
ment Tests. Among 24 possible chances for differ- 
ences between boys and girls with respect to 
mental ability characteristics (eight test scores 
at each of three grades) only three were found. 
All three of these were at grade three and, con- 
trary to findings in many other studies, the boys 
showed superiority over the girls in each instance. 
These data support the conclusion that the results 
of the California Test of Mental Maturity are not 
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biased in favor of either boys or girls. Accordingly, 
intelligence—at least to the extent that the Calj- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity measures intelli- 
gence—is independent of sex. Any difference in 
performance of individuals on the tests should be 
interpreted accordingly as due to differences in 
the mental abilities of the individual as an in- 
dividual and not due to the sex of the individual. 

For the California Achievement Tests no sig- 
nificant differences were found between the per- 
formance of boys and girls at grades three, five, 
and eight for reading vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension, and arithmetic reasoning. For arithmetic 
fundamentals, there were no differences between 
the performance of boys and girls at grades 
three and five but at grade eight the performance 
of the girls was slightly better. For mechanics of 
English, the girls did better than the boys at 
grades five and eight. And for spelling, the girls 
performed better at all three grades. 

An acceptable conclusion appears to be that 
for reading and arithmetic there is no basic dif- 
ference in the performance of boys and girls. 
However, in the basic skills area of language (me- 
chanics of English and spelling) the performance 
of girls is superior to the performance of boys 
even after differences that can be attributed to 
chronological age and mental age are worked out 
of the data. 

A few of the educational implications of this 
study are of prime importance: 

1. Sex differences in the area of general intelli- 
gence do not exist. Hence there is no need to pro- 
vide mental age norms for each sex. It should be 
stated that many previous studies have identified 
sex differences in certain specific groups. The hy- 
pothesis is offered that if mental ability differences 
by sex do exist, they arise from environmental fac- 
tors. Conditions in our environment, in our mores, 
in our schools, and in our customs probably oper- 
ate in selective ways so as to further the develop- 
ment of specific abilities in one sex to a greater 
extent than in the other sex. 

2. Differences in achievement in the basic skills 
areas of reading and arithmetic were not found. It 
follows that we must look toward the instructional 
materials area, toward interests, and toward other 
educational factors when we find differences in per- 
formance. 

3. The superior achievement of girls on both the 
mechanics of English and spelling tests implies that 
significant sex differences do exist in the language 
area. It may be necessary to afford additional in- 
structional time and materials exclusively to boys 
in the language area in order to bring their achieve- 
ment to the level of girls in the same grade. 

4. Finally, on an over-all basis, this study stresses 
the wide range in variability in both mental ability 
and achievement at each grade and reminds the 
educator of the continuing need for dealing educa- 
tionally with the individual differences of students 
irrespective of the sex of the pupil. 
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Invitation to Phi Delta Kappans 


A 1960 Seminar-Field Study in the USSR 


HE Trade Union of Educational and Scientific 

Workers of the USSR will serve as host in 1960 
to a comparative education seminar and field study 
planned cooperatively by Soviet and American edu- 
cators. In 1958, seventy-one American educators 
participated in a five-week series of conferences 
throughout the Union. This was not a tour. Rather, 
it was an intensive first-hand study of the Soviet 
educational system. In 1960, however, the emphasis 
will be upon the changes which are being introduced 
in Russia as a result of important reforms announced 
for the 1959-60 school year. 

It is expected that the participants, as was true 
of the 1958 delegates, will secure many and rich ex- 
periences for speaking and writing upon their return 
to the U.S. The field study will be devoted almost 
entirely to the institutional dimension of education 
and those aspects of the culture intimately related 
to its operation. Specifically, the aims for 1960 
Soviet seminar and field study are eight in number. 

1. To develop a deeper insight into educational 
ways of thinking in the Soviet Union. To penetrate 
the minds of the educators and to analyze how they 
operate relative to ends and means in education. 

2. To develop a better awareness of our own 
ways of educational thinking in the U.S. To lay 
bare our own minds and our own ways of operating 
relative to ends and means in education. 

3. To examine and to test many generalizations 
which we in the U.S. have formulated on Soviet 
education. 

4. To examine and to analyze critically the pro- 
grams for educational change and reform which have 
been put into operation or are being planned. 

5. To develop and to refine an understanding of 
the problems of education in the Soviet Union that 
are of a national, international, and supranational 
character. 

6. To analyze and to penetrate the national pe- 
culiarity of Soviet education and the conditions which 
have produced the system. 

7. To provide personal contacts and confronta- 
tions with educators, teachers, and students on all 
institutional levels. 

8. To contribute life and meaning to the teaching 
of courses in foundations of education and many 
of the other university courses as they deal with the 
Soviet system. 

Because of the unusual opportunity to have this 
prolonged confrontation with educators, professors, 
teachers, students, and persons of similar academic 
interests in the USSR, Phi Delta Kappa’s Commission 


on International Education joins with the Compara- 
tive Education Society to co-sponsor this very im- 
portant and significant undertaking. 

The dates have been tentatively set for August 
14 to September 17. This period has been selected 
because it enables participants to teach during the 
entire summer term and, in some cases, to return 
by the opening week of the fall term. Experience 
of past years indicates that college presidents and 
deans are willing to excuse faculty members a few 
days early from summer teaching or to permit them 
to return several days late for the opening of the 
fall term. The Soviet schools open on September 1. 
Hence there will be many opportunities to visit 
classes. 


Proposed Itinerary 


August 14—All day orientation in New York City 

August 15—Departure for Moscow 

August 16—In Moscow 

August 30—Alma Alta 

September 4— Irkutsk 

September 8—Tibilisi 

September 13—Kharkov 

September 17—Departure for the United States 
or stops arranged in Europe 


Cost 


The final cost of participation in the program 
has not yet been fixed, but it is expected that it 
will be about $1,700. This will include all expenses 
within the Soviet Union, trans-Atlantic transporta- 
tion of economy class but tourist in Europe and 
first class in the Soviet Union. 


Who May Participate 


Participation in the program is open to anyone 
engaged in college teaching or educational work of 
an international character. 

The Comparative Education Society and Phi Delta 
Kappa invite all interested persons to send their in- 
quiries to Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Comparative Education Society, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio. An application form for participation 
in the seminar will be sent upon request. A check 
in the amount of $50.00 per person must be returned 
with the application to confirm the reservation. A 
full refund will be made in case of cancellation prior 
to February 1, 1960. The balance of the study tour 
costs will be due by June | unless special arrange- 
ment is made for those who may be dependent on 
their summer school checks. 





A Plea for 





HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
IN 
OUR 
SCHOOLS 


Special interest groups such as the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation are initiating 
campaigns to spotlight our health de- 
ficiencies (i.e., Operation Fitness, USA), 
but emphasis on the cultivation of in- 
telligence has turned attention from this 
major problem. 


By SIDNEY R. OTTMAN 


HAT did they put in first place? Science? 

Mathematics? No. The members of the 

Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, meeting forty 
years ago, named “health” first among the Cardi- 
nal Principles of Education. 

“The secondary school should provide 
health instruction, inculcate health habits, organ- 
ize an effective program of physical activities, 
regard health needs in planning work and play, 
and cooperate with home and community in safe- 
guarding and promoting health interests.” 

There was wisdom in the choice of health as 
the first of these famous principles. We can care- 
fully train our scientists, our educators, and our 





MR. OTTMAN (Delta 1872) is coordinator of health 
education for the Santa Barbara County (Calif.) 
Schools. 
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political leaders; but it is obvious that, without 
health, their capabilities are lost, or at best, sig- 
nificantly impaired. 

Today, more than ever before, we know what 
our major health problems are. We know how 
to prevent or reduce the serious consequences 
of most of them. All that remains is to put that 
knowledge into practice. Herein lies the role— 
and the opportunity—of health education. 

Health education is the channel through which 
the fruits of research reach the public, points out 
Congressman John E. Fogarty, chairman of the 
subcommittee in the House of Representatives 
which handles appropriations for federal health 
projects. “We must,” he says, “find ways to 
strengthen health education in all of its forms 


1U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918. A Report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education ap- 
pointed by the National Education Association. Passim. 
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and for all of its audiences, so that instead of 
falling behind in the race between knowledge and 
application, we can progressively narrow the gap 
for a minimum lag in the broad application of 
health measures,”* 

Although this challenge imposes obligations on 
all society, the schools are in a position to meet 
it with particular effectiveness. Let us, then, ex- 
amine the position of health education as we find 
it n our schools today. 

Although established long ago and generally ac- 
cepted by the educational profession since that 
time, the first of these Cardinal Principles has 
too often held a place of only nominal importance 
in actual practice. When you look for health in- 
struction in most curricula, either elementary or 
secondary, you are quite likely to find it neatly 
tied up in the “integration” package. In secondary 
schools it is often combined with other courses, 
such as freshman orientation, physical education, 
general science, or biology. In elementary schools 
it is frequently incorporated into the social studies 
program. 

“Incidental” teaching is another handy way of 
including health in a curriculum. Like integration, 
it leaves health education mainly to chance. Both 
methods, of course, can make learning meaning- 
ful by utilizing the teachable moment; both, how- 
ever, depend upon the interest and knowledge 
of the teacher and the attitude of the school ad- 
ministration. 

Further, both integration and incidental teach- 
ing are likely to be spotty and to lack emphasis 
and coherence. Certain rather obvious aspects of 
health may be repeated over and over, others neg- 
lected entirely. It is seldom possible by these 
methods to establish relationships or values, or to 
present the whole picture that makes the knowl- 
edge significant. 

As you examine health instruction being offered 
today in our schools, you will probably find it 
being taught by someone with no particular train- 
ing in this field. Any credentialed person is per- 
mitted to teach health in most schools, although 
specific qualifications are usually outlined for 
teachers of chemistry, physics, mathematics, lan- 
guage, or physical education. It is true that health 
instruction and physical education, or other 
courses such as biology or general science, do go 
hand in hand; but it does not necessarily follow 
that the roles of these teachers and the health 
instructor are interchangeable. 

The existence of unqualified instructors and 
uninformed administrators and supervisors leads 
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to a program of watered-down health education. 
Moreover, such instruction as may be given is 
likely to be uninspired and textbookish, because 
health education is so often an added chore and 
not a major assignment. 

It is significant that teachers themselves recog- 
nize the need for more thorough preparation for 
the teaching of this subject. Of a group of 200 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors surveyed, 
100 per cent of the administrators, 94 per cent 
of the elementary teachers, 83 per cent of the 
supervisors, and 61 per cent of the secondary 
teachers said that they would have found more 
health education preparation valuable.* 

The need for a better background of health 
education preparation for administrators is upheld 
by Oliver E. Byrd, Ed.D., M. D., noted Stanford 
health educator. He has stated on many occasions 
that too many administrators are satisfied that 
they have health programs in their schools simply 
because a doctor or nurse has been assigned to 
the staff. Doctors and nurses can, of course, pro- 
vide valuable health services and be of great as- 
sistance to the health education program, but they 
are not ordinarily trained as teachers. 

To be truly effective, the health services should 
be allied with health instruction. Because the 
school’s first responsibility is the education of 
children, every health service should be, or should 
lead to, an educational experience. Periodic 
dental, hearing, or eye examinations, instead of 
being isolated extra-curricular functions, take on 
new meaning when tied in with classroom studies 
and discussions. The school lunchroom offers an 
invaluable, but too seldom used, adjunct to the 
study of nutrition in the curriculum. Safety and 
first-aid education should bring together the class- 
room and the wider environment. 

We have only to look around us to see that 
the present hit-or-miss methods of health instruc- 
tion have largely failed to inculcate the kind of 
health attitudes which result in those everyday 
practices that we know to be beneficial. 

For instance, what an opportunity is lost in the 
field of dental health alone! Statistics show that 
dental decay is the most common health de- 
ficiency we Americans have today. Fifty per cent 
of all two-year-olds already have one or more 
decayed teeth, and less than four per cent of 
high school students are free of dental decay.* 

For many years it has been known definitely 


3 Bell, Ethel Tobin, 
Preparation in many Health Education,’ 
Health, XXVI, No. 8, Oct. 1956, pp. 255-8. 
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that brushing the teeth after each meal greatly 
reduces tooth decay. Yet a study of the tooth- 
brushing habits of 340 college freshmen reveals 
that only 11.5 per cent brushed their teeth after 
each meal.® We have known, for nearly as long 
as we have had the Cardinal Principles, that con- 
centrated sugars are the most common cause of 
dental decay; yet we Americans continue to con- 
sume more refined sugar per capita than any other 
nation. 

And even more ridiculous for an “enlightened,” 
science-minded nation is the failure to take ad- 
vantage of our knowledge of fluoridation. It is 
known that dental decay in children can be re- 
duced by two-thirds by the simple and inexpensive 
process of water fluoridation.* Yet in most com- 
munities there is great resistance to any proposal 
for utilizing this effective health measure. 

The problem of dental health is not the only 
place where an effective program of health edu- 
cation is needed. Although there have been in- 
stances of successful accomplishment in certain 
areas, from which we may take encouragement, 
many other areas of health show that our practices 
have failed to keep pace with the scientific knowl- 
edge available. 

Most literate Americans are acquainted with 
the seven danger signals of cancer; yet this year 
about 75,000 of us will die who might have been 
saved by earlier and better treatment.’ And no 
one really knows how much money is squandered 
annually on ineffective “quack” cures for caacer. 

Our biggest killer, heart disease, is still a grow- 
ing giant. However, with the facts now available 
on the relation of physical fitness and nutrition 
to this disease, we could at least reduce the num- 
ber of casualties. 

Tuberculosis has been greatly reduced in Amer- 
ica since 1900; but it is estimated by the National 
Tuberculosis Association (1957) that there are 
100,000 Americans with active tuberculosis who 
are unknown to health departments, despite the 
simple procedures available for detecting this dis- 
ease. 

Another area where much remains to be done 
is that of nutrition. There is a wealth of scientifi- 
cally proven information available in this field. 
Most high-school seniors have studied the “Seven 
Basic Foods” and can probably name them. How- 
ever, when asked to describe their “ideal” lunch, 
only 23 per cent of 793 students studied in fifteen 


6 Dahl, Lillian O., and Muhler, Joseph C., 
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California high schools included five or more of 
the Seven Basic Foods in their meal.* Only three 
per cent of 1,000 students surveyed in the same 
study got an adequate lunch outside the school 
lunchroom. 

Approximately 40 per cent of our population 
eat no citrus fruit, tomatoes, or cabbage—prime 
sources of vitamin C. It is also estimated that 34 
per cent consume no dairy products and that 48 
per cent fall far short of the suggested “egg a day” 
—both major sources of vital protein. 

Similar examples of our failure to act on the 
health knowledge we have available could be 
listed in other areas, such as the use of drugs and 
narcotics, alcohol and tobacco. Although there are 
isolated instances of successful educational pro- 
grams in safety, mental health, and chronic and 
infectious diseases and their immunities, the situ- 
ation might be vastly improved through better 
health education in our schools. 

How, then, can we best concern ourselves with 
the First Cardinal Principle and thus help to re- 
duce the gap between health knowledge and its 
application? In order to make health education 
a vital and effective force in the educational plan, 
I would make the following suggestions: 

1. We should make health education an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum, with a sequence 
planned to afford adequate health instruction and 
repetition only when purposeful. 

2. We should find teachers who recognize the 
importance of health and are themselves so keenly 
concerned with it that their students are motivated 
to improve their attitudes and behavior about 
their own health. 

3. We should require that teachers charged with 
the responsibility of health instruction have ade- 
quate pre-service training and provide them ample 
opportunity to keep abreast of new knowledge in 
this field through workshops and other types of 
in-service training. 

4. We should develop a uniform plan of mean- 
ingful health services which have a direct relation- 
ship to the educational program of the school. 

5. We should establish health councils or 
health committees of devoted and health-minded 
individuals, both professional people and laymen, 
who can recognize local health problems and make 
suitable recommendations for their solution. 

6. We can reaffirm our belief in the importance 
of health to the individual and to the strength of 
our American way of living, and then try to put 
that belief into appropriate action. 


® Orcman, ag A a “Factors Affecting School Lunch Programs in 
California High Sc yo Ed.D. dissertation, Stanfo 
University, 1956), a I 46. 148. 





Renaissance Reach Revisited 


By WILLIAM C. BUDD 


BOUT two years ago, in June of 1957 to be 
A exact, there appeared a brief article in the 


Put DELTA KAPPAN which captured my 
imagination. The article was entitled “Do You 
Have Renaissance Man Reach?” It described in 
semi-humorous vein an incident which occurred 
at a conference of college presidents, public re- 
lations men, and college professors. These men 
revealed an embarrassing lack of familiarity with 
the name and work of Thorstein Veblen, one of 
America’s greatest economists. Motivated by this 
apparent gap in background exhibited by his col- 
leagues, the author prepared a short test of gen- 
eral culture. This test was simply a list of names 
of eminent people to be identified. Test results 
were reported for twenty teachers taking a grad- 
uate course in education from a major university. 
The percentage of correct identifications was re- 
markably small in many cases. 

This led me to speculate as to the outcomes of 
such a test among the undergraduates in our own 
teacher education program. I decided to risk a 
survey using the same approach. I chose my own 
list of names of eminent individuals, however, 
since some of the names in the list given in the 
Put DELTA KAPPAN report did not seem entirely 
appropriate. For example, there appeared to be 
no real necessity for the inclusion of the name of 
Al Capp. Not that Mr. Capp is untalented, but 
simply that his contributions to civilization are 
usually not directly compared with those of per- 
sons like Thomas Gainsborough or Robert Frost. 

The manner in which the names to be included 
in the test were selected was a perfectly arbitrary 
procedure. An attempt was made to achieve a 
fairly uniform distribution of names within the 
three categories which normally constitute the 
greater part of general education: the humanities, 
the social sciences, and the natural sciences. Be- 
yond this restriction, the only criterion was simply 
that the name be one we might reasonably expect 
a well educated person to know. As a check upon 
the tendency of people to guess, one fictitious 
name (a certain Diego Martinez) was included 
among the forty in the list. 





MR. BUDD (Eta 1274) is assistant director of psy- 
chological services and research at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Bellingham. 


Next, the test was administered to a sample of 
students at Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation. Originally, it had been planned to give the 
test exclusively to freshmen and to seniors to see 
if any significant difference existed between these 
two groups. However, some sophomores and jun- 
iors were unavoidably included. The classes select- 
ed for the sample were all courses required of stu- 
dents in the teacher education program of the col- 
lege, so the sample may be considered fairly rep- 
resentative. 

The test given to the students contained the 
following instructions: 


Below you will find listed the names of many 
individuals who have achieved eminence in their 
field. You are asked to identify the field in which 
they achieved such recognition. Please be as spe- 
cific as possible. For example, instead of saying 
merely literature, say poetry, novel, or drama. 
Instead of science say physics, chemistry, sociology, 
etc. You are also asked to identify the country or 
nation with which the person is usually associated. 


Names listed were: Sappho, Virgil, Aristoph- 
anes, Arnold Toynbee, Eugene V. Debs, Mi- 
chael Faraday, Thomas Gainsborough, Thomas 
Aquinas, Aldous Huxley, Charles Gounod, Robert 
Boyle, William James, Feodor Dostoevski, Wil- 
liam Harvey, Johann Goethe, John Keynes, René 
Descartes, Stephen Crane, Jacques Offenbach, Al- 
bert Einstein, George Bernard Shaw, Isaac New- 
ton, William Allen White, Robert Frost, Vincent 
Van Gogh, Peter Tschaikowsky, Thales, John 
Audubon, Thorstein Veblen, John Locke, Joseph 
Lister, Jean Sibelius, Toulouse Lautrec, Margaret 
Mead, Diego Martinez, Grant Wood, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Ferde Grofé, Thomas Hardy, Thomas 
Mann. 

The responses to the test were analyzed by 
classes for the correct knowledge of both the field 
and the country of the forty eminent people listed. 
The answers were scored either as correct, in- 
correct, or omitted. It may be noted in passing 
that the students were given somewhat of an 
advantage with the name John Keynes, because 
no middle initial was given. Theoretically, either 
the father or the son could have been identified, 
hence doubling chances for success. Yet this name 
received the lowest percentage of correct identifi- 
cations. 

In general, as can be seen in Table I, the num- 
ber of correct responses tends to increase, pro- 
ceeding from freshmen to seniors. The difference 
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between freshmen and seniors, however, is not 
very great. The average freshman could identify 
the field of only eight of the persons listed. The 
average senior made twelve correct identifications. 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF CORRECT IDEN- 
TIFICATIONS OF FIELD AND COUNTRY 


Class N Field 


Freshman 365 8 9 
Sophomore 67 10 12 
Junior 83 12 13 
Senior 85 12 14 


There appeared to be no particular pattern 
to the correct responses with respect to the di- 
visions of the social sciences, natural sciences, and 
humanities. The knowledge (or lack of knowl- 
edge) of these men is distributed rather uniformly. 
For certain persons on the list (e.g., William 
James) an increase in correct identification might 
have been predicted by the nature of the required 
curriculum in teacher education at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education. 

The accepted procedure after having con- 
structed a test is to check its validity and reliabil- 
ity. Using odd-even scores, the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula gives a reliability coefficient of 
plus .82 for knowledge of the field and plus .69 
for knowledge of the country. These coefficients 
appear reasonably high for the nature of the test 
involved. The larger magnitude of the coefficient 
of reliability for knowledge of the field might have 
been anticipated, as this type of knowledge is 
somewhat more specific than the knowledge of the 
country from which the individual came. 

Next, an index of relevance was computed, 
correlating the test scores with the cumulative 


Country 
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grade point averages of the students taking the 
test. For knowledge of the field, the correlation 
between these two variables was plus .38; for the 
knowledge of the country it was plus .40. Thus 
some relation exists between the knowledge of 
names and grades in college. 


I T DOES not appear at all unreasonable that this 
test might be useful as an index of general 
education. Everyone is familiar with the prob- 
lems of general education: the problem of aims, 
the problem of content, the problem of assess- 
ment. Indeed, the camel confronted by the eye of 
a needle has a snap compared with the problems 
faced by a faculty studying general education. 

Nearly everyone would agree that a catholic 
approach to reading is necessary to the produc- 
tion of a “generally educated” individual. In prac- 
tice, however, it is impossible to agree upon just 
what books it is necessary to read. Each authority 
would produce a different list. Nevertheless, one 
might privately concede that it is not really the 
specific books which matter so much; it is the 
ideas which these books contain. How do we 
measure assimilation of these ideas? 

This is the place where a test of knowledge of 
names might serve a genuine purpose. There is no 
need to claim that a knowledge of names is per se 
of any vital importance, but merely that the in- 
dividual who has read more widely is more likely 
to have this type of knowledge than is the person 
whose literary adventures have been narrowly 
circumscribed. Since a knowledge of names is 
fairly easy to test and since it contains some 
promise of relevance to general education, a test 
of this type might appear both feasible and de- 
fensible. At any rate, the results are always in- 
teresting. 





ACE Warns Against Diploma Mills 


> Diploma mills calling themselves “colleges or 
universities” and conferring “quick-way” degrees, 
usually mail-order, are taking in an estimated $75 
million annually and heavily damaging UV. S. prestige 
abroad, says the American Council on Education. 

The council says: “With perhaps as many as 
750,000 ‘students’ annually, many of them in other 
countries, the bogus educational institutions are 
causing foreigners to question the integrity and 
quality of American education.” Reports of the 
problem by U. S. officials abroad provided impetus 
for the council’s decision to investigate. The resultant 
study is American Degree Mills by Robert H. Reid, 
pubiished in October. 


*‘Pre-Graduate Student’ Plan Offered 


>» Among a number of plans intended to reverse 
the trend toward employment of poorly qualified 
college and university teachers as enrollment increases 
was one offered at the American Council on Edu- 
cation convention in October by O. C. Carmichael 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
Carmichael suggested that potential college-level 
teachers be identified no later than their junior year 
as “pre-graduate students,” in the way we now 
designate pre-medical students. Such high-ability 
young men would be encouraged to do considerable 
graduate-level work in their senior year, and might 
typically be willing and able to complete the Ph.D. 
in two years beyond the master’s. 





BOOKS 


for leaders 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: CON- 
CEPTS, PRACTICES, AND ISSUES, by Ed- 
gar L. Morphet, Roe L. Johns, and Theodore 
L. Reller. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. x + 556 pp. $5.95. Re- 
viewed by Calvin Grieder (Beta Delta 98, 
Life 100), professor of school administration, 
University of Colorado, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Colorado Association of School Boards, 
Boulder. 


PRE-publication review of this book is quoted 

on the jacket as follows: “Above all, and 
basic to all features of the book, is the wonderful 
standing and quality of this team of authors. It 
is not likely that as distinguished a team will 
come together again in a good many years to 
prepare a single book.” 

Although it does have commendable qualities, 
the book does not, in my opinion, measure up to 
the expectations created by this blurb. Those who 
are acquainted with the teaching, writing, research, 
and consultative activities of the three eminent 
authors will be somewhat disappointed. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

Part One: Basic Principles and Emerging Con- 
cepts (seven chapters). 

Part Two: The Organization for Education (six 
chapters ). 

Part Three: Administering the Program (ten 
chapters ). 

In Part One the emphasis is heavily placed, 
and properly in my opinion, on leadership, par- 
ticularly on instructional leadership, and on co- 
operative procedures in educational administra- 
tion. Some effort is made to draw upon findings 
of the Kellogg-sponsored Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration and to present 
thought of some of the scholars who are endeavor- 
ing to formulate a theory of educational adminis- 
tration. 

The contributions that other academic disci- 
plines can make for the improvement of school 
administration are touched on rather lightly. In 
this connection I was very much surprised and in 
fact disturbed to see this damning evaluation: 
“The course in education is likely to lack some 
of the desirable depth that can be secured in 
courses in the respective disciplines [such as 
sociology, social psychology, and anthropology].” 
(p. 158.) Do the authors really believe that? 
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Part Two begins with a chapter on the federal 
government and education, followed by one on 
the state level. The other four chapters discuss 
school districts, local systems, instruction, and the 
individual school as a unit in a school system. I 
especially like the treatment of the last topic 
mentioned, the individual school. 

In Part Three the primacy of leadership in the 
instructional program is more fully developed. 
Also included are chapters on the school plant, 
business administration and finance, and appraisal 
of the program. 

Educational Administration as a whole seems 
to reflect a slowly developing conviction that 
educational administrators should (1) be well 
qualified for community leadership roles, and (2) 
focus in their professional endeavors on the in- 
structional program—in an immediate and direct 
way. 

The book successfully develops these concepts 
and it is here that it makes its best contribution 
to the literature of school administration. 

The great amount of space devoted to problems 
and issues is unusual, and perhaps this feature of 
the book is overworked. In Part One, 22 per 
cent of the space is so utilized; in Part Two, 31 
per cent; in Part Three, 25 per cent; and in the 
book as a whole, 28 per cent (about 150 pages in 
a total of 539 pages of text). Chapter 11, on the 
local school system, runs to twenty-four pages, 
of which fourteen are given to “Some Important 
Problems and Issues.” 

In using this method of presentation, the 
authors submit hundreds of problems and issues 
which students and practitioners of school ad- 
ministration should be aware of and should study. 
I think, however, that the introductory discussion 
in each chapter is too general, is not factual 
enough, and does not reflect the vast knowledge 
and practical experience in the field which the 
authors possess. 

Very sketchy chapter bibliographies of selected 
references are given, exhibiting some degree of 
myopia. One wonders why men like Arthur B. 
Moehlman and Henry C. Morrison are not in- 
cluded in a book on general school administration. 
A fairly scanty index winds up the book. 





SCHOOL BOARD LEADERSHIP IN AMERICA, 
by Edward M. Tuttle. Danville, Ill.: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1959. 320 pp. $5. Re- 
viewed by Marion A. McGhehey, executive sec- 
retary, Indiana School Boards Association. 


chool Board Leadership in America is a col- 
lection of short essays concerning the work of 


S 


school boards and school board associations. For 
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the new school board member, and for the new 
superintendent as well, these essays serve as an 
excellent orientation to the important area of 
school board-superintendent relationships. For 
the student of school administration, there is a 
rich source of information concerning a movement 
which seems certain to play an important role in 
the future development of public school admin- 
istration. 

This book is not devoted to an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the past; rather, it is designed par- 
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ticularly for the future. It does not defend the 
lay school board as a means of policy control in 
public schools; it is assumed that this is an ac- 
ceptable democratic form. Rather, the book igs 
concerned with establishing guiding ideas for the 
development of effective school board service, 





Just published: The Teacher and School Admin. 
istration, by Jefferson N. Eastmond, Brigham Young 
University, Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 522 pp. Price 
$6.50. 


Keeping Abreast in Education 





Chicago Schools Grant Flat $500 Raise 


> As a major plank in Chicago’s “quality educa- 
tion program,” teachers were granted a flat $500 
across-the-board raise in action taken by the board 
in mid-October on recommendation of Superin- 
tendent Benjamin C. Willis. Starting salaries for the 
five biggest city school systems in the country, listed 
by student population, now are: New York $4,500, 
Los Angeles $4,750, Chicago $5,000, Detroit $4,700, 
and Philadelphia $4,000. 

Salary range for Chicago teachers is now from 
$5,000 (for the bachelor’s) to $9,750 (for the doc- 
torate). The latter figure includes longevity increases 
and is $1,250 above the 1958-59 maximum. Raises 
of $25 a month for each additional five years of 
service will be added to salaries of veteran teachers 
at the 20th, 25th, and 35th year of service. The 
provision is already in effect for the 30th year. 

Also in Chicago’s plans are a lowering of pupil- 
teacher ratios. By February, 1960, the ratio is to 
drop from 37.5 to 35; by next fall it should be 34. 
This will require hiring several hundred teachers 
for Chicago students, counted at 452,080 last year. 

The raises and additional teachers will cost nearly 
$27 million. 

Chicago’s major newspapers seemingly approved 
the board action. Typical is this Chicago Daily News 
comment: “The increases should go far toward 
insuring the Chicago system of an adequate supply 
of competent teachers. Competition for teachers is 
fierce and will continue to be so until . . . more 
young people are persuaded that teaching is not a 
pauper’s job.” 


Western New York Studies Merit Rating 


> The Western New York School Study Council 
has adopted the study of merit rating as its top 
priority activity for 1959-60. The council hopes to 
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determine whether merit rating plans should be 
developed for teachers and the basic factors in- 
volved. Dwight E. Beecher, whose Teaching Eval- 
uation Record has become nationally known, will 
serve as a consultant. 


School Costs Up—But So Is GNP 


> Ten years ago the U. S. was spending $5 billion 
a year on public elementary and secondary schools, 
including current expense and capital outlay, ac- 
cording to Sam M. Lambert, director of the NEA 
Research Division. Today the figure is almost three 
times as much. And at the present rate of growth 
and expansion, we will move in the next ten years 
from $14.5 billion to $29 or $30 billion. 

Balanced against the U. S. gross national prod- 
uct, these figures are not so staggering. Ten years 
ago the GNP was $258 billion. By the first of the 
year the nation will probably cross the half trillion 
mark, the steel strike permitting. By 1970, according 
to Fortune, our GNP may reach $750 billion per year. 

“There is no question,” says Lambert, “but that 
we have the capacity to support quality education. 
The serious roadblock is lack of machinery for put- 
ting this capacity to work.” 


New Thesis Handbook Available 


> A new “Thesis Handbook,” prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by Herbert A. Smith, director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
Kenneth E. Anderson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, and Oscar M. Haugh, editor of School of 
Education publications, is now available from Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Danville, Illinois. The 
book provides complete and detailed discussions of 
the technical and mechanical problems of thesis 
writing and includes many illustrations of standard 
forms and styles. The book sells for $1.25 per copy. 
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Educational TV programs can eventually be broadcast from this DC-7 stratovision station at 20,000 
feet over Lafayette, Ind., to some five million students, according to the new Midwest Council on Airborne 
Instructional Television. Westinghouse first demonstrated the feasibility of airborne telecasting in 1948, 
and is cooperating with the council in the experiment, billed as a “genuine breakthrough in education.” 


New Council Announces Airborne 
Instructional TV Experiment 


> Chicago, Oct. 15—Described by John E. Ivey, 
Jr., as potentially a genuine “breakthrough,” an air- 
borne instructional television experiment was an- 
nounced here today to help lift quality and efficiency 
of education in a six-state region with 5,000,000 stu- 
dents and 13,000 schools and colleges. 

In the fall of 1960, classroom courses on video 
tape taught by outstanding teachers recruited from 
all across America will be televised from a DC-7 
aircraft some 20,000 feet over north-central Indiana. 

Ivey, who was formerly executive vice president 
of New York University, is president of the new 
Midwest Council on Airborne Television Instruction 
which has planned the experiment in cooperation 
with schools and colleges of the area. The council 
is composed of Samuel M. Brownell, chairman, 
former U. S. commissioner of education and now 
superintendent of Detroit schools; Novice G. Fawcett, 
Ohio State University president; Lyman Ginger, dean, 
School of Education, University of Kentucky, and 
past president of the NEA; E. E. Holt, Ohio super- 
intendent of public instruction; Frederick L. Hovde, 
Purdue University president; John W. Taylor, exe- 
cutive director of the Chicago Educational Television 
Association; Herman B Wells, Indiana University 
president; Benjamin Willis, Chicago schools super- 
intendent; and Ivey. 


Individual schools and colleges will participate on 
a voluntary basis. The experiment, which may be 
the forerunner of similar projects in other regions, 
is an attempt to cope with the problem of increasing 
quality of education on an economically feasible 
basis. Specifically, it will seek to: 


1. Give students educational experiences which often 
are beyond the scope of conventional means of instruc- 
tion; for example, demonstrations involving costly labo- 
ratory equipment which might not be otherwise avail- 
able. 

2. Broaden the curriculum of the smaller schools 
which are unable financially to offer as complete an 
educational program as they would like; for example, 
by giving excellent instruction in foreign languages, ad- 
vanced algebra, sciences, art, and music. 

3. Enable the classroom teacher to devote more time 
to individual learning needs of children. 

4. Enhance still further the skills of classroom teach- 
ers by coupling with their talents and personal contacts 
the additional resources of an outstanding television 
instructor. 

5. Allow a larger number of students to benefit from 
such added learning resources. 

Central offices of the program will be located at 
Purdue University, whose research foundation is co- 
operating in the experiment. The Midwest Council 
on Airborne Television will work with educators and 
lay groups in the six-state region to develop an ap- 
propriate form of organization and method of con- 
tinuing financial support. 
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Estimated total cost for the tooling-up year and 
the first year of broadcasting is nearly $7,000,000. 
The Ford Foundation has appropriated over $4,000,- 
000 already and other philanthropic foundations, in- 
dustrial corporations, and private individuals are 
expected to contribute the balance needed. 

An application for an experimental license to con- 
duct the project will be filed soon with the FCC 
by the Purdue Research Corporation. The experi- 
ment will begin with two conventional “wide-band” 
UHF transmitters aboard the aircraft, so that two 
different programs may be televised at once. Ulti- 
mately, six telecasts will be sent simultaneously to 
offer greater variety of courses. 

Specially designed receivers will be needed to re- 
ceive the “narrow-band” programs. These will be 
supplied initially to about a dozen test schools, but 
it is expected that a few hundred schools will equip 
their classrooms for the conventional UHF telecasts 
before the end of the first year. 

At the outset, the telecasts will be limited to no 
more than 24 half-hour lessons a day. Westinghouse 
officials say that weather conditions will prevent 
transmission no more than two per cent of the time. 
Eventually, as many as 72 half-hour lessons will be 


broadcast per day. 


Status of Women in School Administration 


> Writing in the spring, 1959, issue of Educational 
Horizons, official publication of Pi Lambda Theta, 
Alice S. Barter discusses the status of women in 
school administration. She notes that between 1925 
and 1950 the percentage of women holding admin- 
istrative positions in the U. S. declined, although 
more women were teaching than ever before, and 
adds: 

“A practice that will do little to arrest this de- 
cline is that of inducing young men to become ele- 
mentary-school teachers with the understanding that 
a promotion to the elementary principalship will be 
rapid. Since the war, there has been a concerted 
effort to bring more men into the teaching profession, 
particularly as teachers of elementary-school children. 
In order to attract or retain these men, some systems 
have weighted opportunities for administrative ad- 
vancement strongly in their favor, a practice ob- 
viously detrimental to women equally or better 
qualified.” 

Miss Barter has studied the attitudes of elementary 
school teachers toward the woman principal. If her 
sample is representative, women teachers are more 
favorable toward women principals than are men 
teachers. Eighty-one per cent of the men questioned 
were “unfavorable,” whereas only 46 per cent of the 
women fell into this category. But men teachers 
having had teaching experience with women prin- 
cipals were more favorable toward them than men 
having had no experience with them. 

Nearly half of the men questioned were interested 
in the elementary principalship as a career, whereas 
only eight per cent of the women had such an in- 
terest. 
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Where ASCD and Conant Part Company 


> The High School We Need is a new 28-page 
report by the Association for Supervision and Cur. 
riculum Development. As summarized by Fred M., 
Hechinger, New York Times education editor, it 
agrees with the Conant recommendations on such 
matters as supporting the comprehensive as opposed 
to the specialized high school, but parts company 
on other crucial philosophical issues. 

The ASCD bulletin insists that the student has the 
right to make the choice of his studies whether to 
others it seems a wise one or not, whereas Conant 
calls for a rather rigidly prescribed curriculum of 
four years of English, three to four of social studies, 
with two years of history, one year of mathematics, 
and one year of science as a minimum. The upper 
15 to 20 per cent of all students, says Conant, should 
add another three years of math and two of science, 
plus four years of one foreign language. 

The ASCD recommends guided choices, of course, 
but in the last analysis the student must make them, 
except in case of war or national emergency, says 
Hechinger. Conant is known to believe that this 
permissive attitude, while perhaps acceptable in the 
carefree days of relative American isolation in a 
noncompetitive world, is obsolete now. 

Specifically, the ASCD says: “If maximum learn- 
ing is to be achieved, the individual’s selection of 
courses should be made in terms of his present in- 
terests, potential career direction, and long-range 
aspirations. No specific listing of courses should be 
designated as the only one suitable for college 
preparation or for gifted students.” 


IU Evaluates Its School Surveys 


> Just published is a bulletin titled “An Ap- 
praisal of the School Surveys Conducted by the 
School of Education, Indiana University.” Prepared 
by Harold H. Church, director of the Division 
of Research and Field Services, with the assistance 
of Melvin S. Lewis, the booklet describes techniques 
perfected by Indiana University, a pioneer in the 
school survey movement. Between 1949 and 1958 
IU conducted fifty-six surveys, results of which were 
published in the university’s School Survey Series. 
The current study reports conclusions based upon 
opinions of school officials in forty-three systems 
surveyed within recent years. 

Church and Lewis found that a full 100 per cent 
of school officials questioned believe the surveys 
for their schools were either “useful” or “very use- 
ful.” The surveys were particularly effective in “en- 
hancing prestige” of boards of education and school 
administrative officials. More important, perhaps, the 
great majority of recommendations (some 77 per 
cent of 883 made) were either carried out or were 
in process of being carried out when the Church- 
Lewis appraisal was made. Financial reasons usually 
accounted for failure to carry out survey recom- 
mendations. 

Copies of the 66-page bulletin may be obtained 
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from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Ind., for $1, postpaid. 


St. Charles Prepares for Age of Science 


» An instance of the effectiveness of President 
Eisenhower's post-Sputnik television appeals for 
more science education is reported in the October 
12 Time Magazine. 

According to Time, St. Charles, Illinois, voters 
were influenced by those speeches to approve bond 
referendums totaling $140,000 to equip what are 
perhaps the finest science classrooms and laboratories 
in any American high school. On the roof there is 
a 6-inch telescope, a transparent plastic cupola for 
cold weather observations, a battery of meteorological 
gadgets. In the basement are two radioisotope storage 
wells. In between are an electronics laboratory, photo- 
graphic darkrooms, areas for private student experi- 
ments, a specially designed fume hood built to 
specifications of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
richly equipped classrooms. In a newly built wing 
on the old high school building is a chemistry lab 
with diamond-shaped worktables with ample drawer 
space and plentiful balances. The physics lab ceiling 
has hooks and pulleys at 3-foot intervals for gravity 
and pendulum experiments. An electronic control 
board supplies any kind of electricity to every lab 
table. 

This year St. Charles began teaching the new 
M.LT. physics course. The goal is that at least 10 per 
cent of the students will have had two years of col- 
lege work by the time they graduate. 

‘Chemistry teacher John Friedlein and physics 
teacher William Miller (who are on a merit salary 
basis) say: “From now on we're not teaching any 
cookbook chemistry or physics.” 


Optimism—with Reservations 
> “During the last ten years, 1959 was the only 
year in which the dollar wages of teachers did not ad- 
vance more than the cost of living,” says Harold 
F. Clark, economic analyst, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, in the September School Executive. 
Taking the year 1939 as a base of 100, Clark 
shows that real wages of teachers had advanced 
to 151 by the year 1958. He is not optimistic, how- 
ever, about education’s success in the coming com- 
petition for quality of personnel. “When a single 
profession wants a million or two million persons, 
it may turn out to be difficult if not impossible to 
obtain such numbers of people of a high professional 
level of competence.” 


Post-USSR Solutions a la Rickover 


» Just before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Sixty-Sixth Congress closed up shop, 
Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover reported on his 
USSR trip with Vice President Nixon. The transcript 
of his remarks soon became a best seller. Introduc- 
ing a set of Russian school examinations into the 
record, Rickover said that our schools are “definitely” 
not the best in the world. He urged the following 
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plan of federal action: national standards for high- 
school diplomas and teachers; scholarship aid to 
talented poor children; federal equalization funds to 
help poorer states provide as good an education as 
richer states to give eventual true regional democracy 
in education. 

As a parting blast, Rickover charged that the NEA 
and the U.S. Office of Education are “a vast bu- 
reaucracy of ‘life adjustment’ people who control 
our primary and secondary schools.” 


The Board Member as Public Servant 


> The stereotype of the typical board member as 
a disinterested public servant may be overdrawn, 
according to research reported by Donald J. Mc- 
Carty, Cornell, in the September, 1959, Adminis- 
trator’s Notebook under the title, “School Board 
Membership: Why Do Citizens Serve?” By categoriz- 
ing board members in seven heterogeneous com- 
munities of Illinois and Wisconsin as “community- 
oriented” or “self-oriented” in terms of salient mo- 
tives they mentioned, McCarty learned that the 
school board attracts many people whose motives 
may well be questioned. Firty-four per cent of the 
board members in the sample he studied expressed 
“self-oriented” motives, i. e., the desire to achieve 
personal rather than community goals. 

McCarty also warns that the methods of board 
member selection deserve scrutiny. Obviously, the 
typical school board election is not equally open 
to all aspirants. Moreover, board members often 
were selected without any real appraisal of their 
qualifications. 

Another finding reported is that boards composed 
of self-oriented members are less likely to reach 
consensus on issues than community-oriented boards. 
With the latter type of board, the superintendent 
can behave quite differently from the superintendent 
in situations characterized by dominated, logrolling, 
or factional boards. 


New Theory on When To Group 


> Whether a school should group students by 
ability depends largely on how much it emphasizes 
competition, according to Finley Carpenter, Uni- 
versity of Michigan assistant professor of education. 

“Much depends on the tradition existing in the 
school,” Carpenter says. “Some schools are highly 
competitive; others show a reasonably good cooper- 
ative atmosphere. The teacher must consider the 
total school environment. 

“When competition is emphasized, grouping by 
abilities seems advisable to promote the probability 
that success will be fairly equally distributed. This 
can be done only when competitors are about equal.” 

On the other hand, Carpenter says, “If the teacher 
can succeed in developing a cooperative atmosphere 
in which fast learners help the slower ones and such 
interaction is rewarded, then a mixed abilities class 
comes in for its share of success.” 
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Private Schools in Atlanta Booming 

® Private schools in the Atlanta, Georgia, area 
report booming enrollments as the year-end deadline 
for a school desegregation plan there moves nearer. 

One school said the number of its students has 
tripled and attributes the increase at least in part to 
parental awareness that Atlanta’s public schools 
may be closed next year if integration efforts are 
pushed. Another school reportedly registered over 
1,000 students and turned away 1,600 other appli- 
cants. 

The Atlanta Board of Education is under federal 
court order to present a desegregation plan by De- 
cember 1, with a possible extension to January. But 
under state law integrated schools must be closed. 
Thus a great debate is under way. Such organizations 
as the state League of Women Voters and HOPE, 
Inc. (Help Our Public Education) are urging that 
laws be passed when the legislature meets in January 
to avoid destroying the Georgia Public school system. 

Meanwhile, a court suit to test a Georgia law per- 
mitting people to pay state income taxes to certified 
private schools is beginning. Patrick Henry Schools, 
Inc., have set up a test case. 


Southern Negro Teachers’ Salaries 


> “Before the 1940's, the wide differences between 
the salaries paid white and Negro teachers in South- 
ern states were less a measure of qualification than 
of official discrimination. For example, in 1939-40 
rural Negro teachers were paid $405 and white 
rural teachers $800. Negro teachers in metropolitan 
districts were paid $786 and whites $1,321. The 
differences in the training and qualifications of the 
two groups did not account for this wide a disparity. 
By 1952-53, differentials based on race had largely 
disappeared. Among the ten states reporting, Negro 
salaries were approximately the same as white sal- 
aries in all but Mississippi. And Negro teachers in 
that state had increased 83.4 per cent during the 
five-year period. In two of the ten states, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, Negro salaries actually aver- 


aged slightly more than white salaries.*” 
—From Southern Schools: Progress and 
Problems, compiled and edited by Southern 
Education Reporting Service, 1959. 


* North Carolina whites $3,006, Negroes $3,132; Tennessee 


whites $2,397, Negroes $2,426. 


> Overview, a new educational magazine, will 
make its debut in January. Incorporating The School 
Executive a>d Educational Business, it will cover all 
fields of educational administration, including inde- 
pendent programs such as those in industry, labor 
unions, and the military. 

Archibald B. Shaw, former Scarsdale, N. Y., 
superintendent, will edit the new magazine. Walter 
D. Cocking, president editor of Buttenheim Pub- 
lishing Corporation’s educational magazines, is re- 
tiring. 

* % * 

The typical school administrator’s reaction to his 

many bosses: yessir, nosir, ulcer. 
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Constitutional—But Unwise? 


Dear Editor: 

I have long been convinced that the controversy 
over tax support of independent schools or over 
tax-supported subsidies for the education of indi- 
viduals in institutions of their own choice cannot 
be resolved in terms of constitutional legalism. Fr. 
Blum [in “Academic Freedom and Tax Support for 
Independent Education,” June, 1959, Kappan] 
makes it abundantly clear that legal formulae sanc- 
tioning the use of tax money for education in non- 
governmental institutions can be devised and sup- 
ported by precedents... . 

[Fr. Blum’s suggestion] amounts in practice to the 
use of taxpayers’ funds by persons or institutions 
completely independent of taxpayers’ control to 
provide schools which are governed by non-gov- 
ernmental agencies to suit the educational theories 
and objectives (as well as the educational whims 
and caprice) of any parent or group of parents. 
There is nothing unconstitutional about this. But | 
seriously doubt its wisdom. . . . —N. W. Lovety 
(Iota 837), 3431 First Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Are Public Schools Failing? 


Dear Editor: 

I found both articles on parochial education in 
the June issue to be challenging and representative 
of points of view. My concern is more with Dr. 
Thomas’ article, which, I think, paints the entire 
question of Catholic education in oversimplified 
terms. 

It would seem to be characteristic of democracy 
to allow voluntary segregation to flourish [in the 
belief that] conformity to an absolute standard of 
democracy is as inherently weakening to democratic 
society as would be the imposition of a frankly 
totalitarian standard. Nobody seriously questions the 
basic place that public education holds in the Amer- 
ican system, but it is not enough to dismiss other 
schools as mere “protest institutions.” The important 
question is, why do other school systems exist? The 
obvious answer is that parents want something for 
their children that the basic school system is failing 
to provide. In the case of private schools it may be 
individual attention or mere exclusiveness. In the 
case of religious schools it is the religious view of 
life and training in what is considered to be 4 
fundamental view of life... . 

. . the important point is that separateness and 
divisiveness are not necessarily the same thing. I, per- 
sonally, am grateful for the public schools which gave 
me my education, but they are not perfect and 
neither are the parochial schools. Probably a more 
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